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AMERICAN CULTURE AND ORIENTAL STUDIES! 


JULIAN MORGENSTERN 
HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


It sEEMS to be the task, or perhaps better the tendency, of every 
nation, both great and small, to build up a distinctive, national 
culture, which shall both shape and express its individual, national 
soul. I hesitate between the words “task” and “tendency,” not 
quite certain which is more exact. Perhaps both are correct. I 
am inclined to believe that in former days there was a quiet, largely 
unconscious tendency to evolve national cultures, a spontaneous, 
natural process, with in the main fairly happy results. But in 
the last half-century, and particularly since the close of the Great 
War, this formerly unconscious tendency has changed for many 
nations into a conscious, urgent and perplexing task. In many 
respects this task is alluring and, if carried out with moderation 
and sense of proportion, even stimulating and creative and worthy 
of encouragement. But there is always an inherent danger that 
the balance may be lost, the cultural progress become too rapid and 
extreme to be properly assimilated. The inevitable result is, on 
the one hand, a superficial, undigested cultural development, with 
an unprepared, ignorant and ofttimes mischievous interpretation 
and administration of its discoveries and newly-established princi- 
ples; on the other hand, an arrogant and assertive national self- 
consciousness, making for international disunion, suspicion and 
hostility, and easily, if the fuel be ready to hand and the wind of 
world-politics blow strongly in that direction, furnishing the spark 
which may kindle another world-conflagration. 

America too, like other modern nations, is almost of necessity 
evolving its own national culture. Perhaps with us, for various 
reasons, the process is still somewhat more unconscious, natural 
and spontaneous than with the nations of Europe. In certain 
respects it has been an uncontrolled, haphazard development, and 
many of its peculiar creations have been of dubious quality. It is 
predominantly an industrial, scientific culture, with a marked ten- 
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dency to stress the things immediately productive and creative and 
possessing material values. Quite characteristically we want a 
speedy turnover and volume results, not only in business, but in all 
the affairs of life, both of the individual and the nation, and in 
things cultural and spiritual as well as material. Our cultural 
development is likewise strongly influenced by the actual past 
contributions and the potential future contributions of the mani- 
fold national and racial elements which comprise our present popu- 
lation, in large part irresponsibly, fortuitously and superficially as- 
similated and welded together into a national unity. Ours has 
been, and must continue to be, at least for some time, a national 
cultural development unique indeed. 

And not the least potent influence therein has been our peculiar 
geographical situation. As the oldest, largest and most powerful 
nation upon this western continent, we have developed a position 
of leadership among, and a benign, paternalistic attitude toward 
smaller and weaker nations, which has, on the one hand, tended to 
make our country the ready and generous champion of peoples op- 
pressed and suffering, and the uncompromising advocate of national 
and international justice and peace. But on the other hand, this, 
coupled with our national isolation and our consciousness of ter- 


ritorial vastness, inexhaustible resources, immeasurable national 


wealth and seemingly incomparable power and security, has tended 
to make us the most independent, self-sufficient, self-righteous and 
assertive of all peoples; witness the general bearing of American 
tourists abroad; or witness, even more significantly, our present, 
superficial, cruel and mischievous immigration, or better non- 
immigration, system. Every would-be immigrant is regarded with 
suspicion as a parasite upon the body of the American nation; and, 
as we all know, some parasites are more irritating than others. 
The body of the American nation can accommodate a reasonable 
number; but they must not be permitted to become too many nor 
too irritating. We have never made an adequate study of these 
parasites and their peculiar qualities; but, in quite characteristic 
manner, we have leaped at the conclusion that blond parasites are 
not quite as annoying or dangerous as those of darker complexion 
or those with black or yellow skins. And so, with customary 
American wisdom and assuredness, ye divide our immigrants into 
three groups, with relative undesirability, North European, South 
and East European, and Asiatics. In the popular mind this last 
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group represents the lowest, the least contributive, the most parasitic 
type of immigrant, which has been for some time, and should be 
permanently, subject to one hundred percent exclusion. In our 
national fancy the Orient has nothing at all to contribute to evolving 
American culture; and we, who are devoting our lives to Oriental 
studies, have, so far as American culture and ideals are concerned, 
‘labored vainly for an illusion. 

Yet we know what this despised Orient has contributed to 
civilization in the past; and we have also some general idea of the 
contributions it might make even today. We know, for example, 
that every one of the great modern religions is an Oriental creation, 
that each had its birth and its earliest and, with perhaps the possible 
partial exception of Christianity, its largest development in Asia. 
And religion we Americans take rather seriously, at least as a 
nation if not as individuals, and we even seek sporadically to 
enforce a seminational religion by vague, unreasoned, over-zealous 
attempts at state legislation and public education. 

Religion is unquestionably an integral part of culture. Some 
may not approve this claim, and may hold quite devoutly that 
religion is entirely the product of revelation. Do not all the great 
religions teach this, and have not all of them their inspired 
writings? I have no quarrel whatsoever with this doctrine of 
immediate and momentary divine revelation, although I cannot 
subscribe to it, and hold instead an altogether different, though 
quite as positive, concept of divine revelation. None the less I 
maintain that, despite origins, or rather supposed origins, religion 
is largely, if not primarily, a matter of culture, the creation of the 
age and the environment working upon the heritage of tradi- 
tion. Consider, for example, the peculiar forms which various 
creeds have assumed in this country. Certainly Judaism has 
undergone a development in America during the last century in 
many vital respects quite unlike the development which it experi- 
enced in the countries of Europe during the same period, and which 
has differentiated it to no mean degree from European Judaism of 
even the most progressive type. I venture to believe, upon the 
basis of personal observation as well as upon the testimony of 
others, adherents of various faiths, that the same condition obtains 
to a greater or less degree in Episcopalianism, Presbyterianism, 
Lutheranism and other Protestant denominations, and even in 
Catholicism. There is unquestionably such a thing as Americanism 
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in religion, or even American religion, American Judaism, Ameri- 
can Protestantism and American Catholicism. 

Of course I do not mean that this American religion is something 
separate and distinct from world religion, that these various sects 
and denominations have cut themselves off from kindred faiths in 
Europe and other parts of the world or have little in common with 
them. But I do mean that in practical adaptation to the condi- 
tions and tendencies of our daily existence they have outwardly 
shaped, formulated and expressed themselves, unconsciously but 
of necessity, in such a way as to reflect the dominant thoughts 
and aspirations of American life and to minister directly to its 
spiritual needs, or its supposed needs. In proof I need but cite 
the very significant réle which religion has played and is playing in 
our characteristic prohibition legislation and its enforcement, or 
rather that sham enforcement, by which we delude ourselves into 
a state of pious satisfaction. With this illustration ominously 
before us, can any one doubt that there is such a thing as American 
religion? Manifestly, creeds and dogmas to the contrary notwith- 
standing, religion, as it actually expresses itself here in America, 
is more a matter of culture than of revelation, of life than of 
theology, of the present than of the past, of this world than of the 
world to come. And, if I mistake not, even despite theories of 
divine revelation and inspired writings, this was the basic philoso- 
phy of the majority of the dominant Oriental religions. Perhaps 
American religion still has something to learn from Oriental reli- 
gions, from their philosophies and ethics as well as from their 
histories. 

And certainly at just this particular moment American reli- 
gion needs to learn from every possible source. For the conflict 
between modernism and fundamentalism is upon us in all its force. 
It is not a peculiarly American phenomenon; it is a condition 
which the entire world must face either now or in the near future. 
But, again in truly characteristic manner, we face it differently 
than almost any other people. A comparatively young nation, 
we still experience growing pains; and with us the conflict between 
modernism and fundamentalism is indeed a growing pain in a 
twofoid sense. As might have been expected, it expresses itself in 
extremes, with bigotry, vituperation, hysteria, pitiful ignorance 
and attempted regulation through legislation on the one hand, and 
on the other hand either cold indifference or excessive zeal, each 
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animated all too frequently by an equally gross ignorance and 
irresponsibility, and a hasty, superficial, mischievous misinter- 
pretation and application of Biblical quotations and scientific facts. 
And all this because during the last generation science has made 
new and wonderful discoveries, which have tremendously enlarged 
the realm of human knowledge, have changed the whole texture 
of life, have modified many of its established and long unchallenged 
standards, have altered the entire aspect of the world, have given 
unto man a new and larger vision of God, a truer understanding 
of divine wisdom, purpose and law. Consciously or unconsciously, 
in obedience to a fundamental law of existence, the irresistible law 
of growth and progress, man is seeking to incorporate this new 
knowledge and this new vision into the content of modern religion. 
He is striving to do again today, and perhaps upon a vaster and 
more rapid scale, what he did, of necessity, in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, when the invention of printing and the re- 
sultant diffusion of knowledge, the discovery of the rotundity of 
the earth and of this western continent, the first halting but 
significant steps in the sciences of astronomy, physics and chemistry, 
the beginnings of modern philosophy, necessitated a revaluation and 
reinterpretation and a new formulation of religion. But we still 
have those in America who would excommunicate Spinoza, im- 
prison Galileo and burn John Huss at the stake, if only these 
things were done today. Instead they must content themselves 
with enacting repressive legislation, banning certain studies from 
public school curricula, and persecuting those zealous teachers who 
persist in expounding the principles of unorthodox science. And 
certainly they could not do all this, did they not actually voice 
the sentiments and convictions of a large and aggressive portion, 
perhaps even the actual majority, of our American people. This 
too is a part of our present-day American culture. How long it will 
continue so, and what it will cost the American people in struggle, 
in suffering, perhaps even in stunted or deformed spiritual growth, 
time alone can tell. If only we were not quite so extremely 
American, and instead of expanding so over-rapidly and with such 
hysterical zeal, we could grow and progress slowly, normally, calmly 
and dispassionately ! 

For the upbuilding of sound American religion, or, if you prefer, 
of sound, vigorous religion in America, what are essential and indis- 
pensable are larger tolerance and world-mindedness and a true and 
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wide-spread knowledge of the history and philosophy of religion, 
of religion in the abstract, and of religions, and especially the 
great modern religions, in the concrete. And this knowledge must 
be so interpreted to the American people and so applied by them 
that, understanding what true religion is and how it has always pro- 
gressed, they too may build consciously and wisely and thus 
make American religion a positive force in their own lives and 
in the life of the nation today, and establish it as a precious 
heritage for the generations of the future, a worthy element of our 
American culture. 

In this process Oriental studies should play a significant réle 
just because the great modern religious had their births in Oriental 
lands and Oriental life, and because their histories, their philoso- 
phies, their evangelia, are recorded in Oriental literatures, and can 
be read and interpreted aright only by Oriental scholars. It is, 
of course, not a new field of Oriental scholarship, nor one which has 
been neglected in any way. But it behooves us to realize that at 
just the present juncture the world in general and America in 
particular need more, and perhaps are more ready and eager than 
ever before for these studies and the right interpretation of the 
knowledge which comes from them and its constructive application 
to the problems of changing modern life. 

But not alone the study of Oriental religions can bring a vital, 
modern message to the world, and especially to America. An 
equally vital, equally modern, equally invigorating message can be 
gathered from the study and interpretation of Oriental philosophy, 
with its peculiar theories of life and its deep sense of the mystic 
elements in existence. Its emphasis upon the unseen, the unknown 
and the unknowable may well furnish the counterbalance to our 
extreme cult of the known and the knowable, the real and the 
material. Its patience, its deliberateness, its quietness, its age, 
its tolerance, may well temper our newness, our passion, our hurry, 
our impatience, our intolerance, yes even our bigotry. If only these 
essential qualities of Oriental culture could be interpreted and 
adapted to our Occidental life and needs and impulses, what a 
fortunate blending there would be! 

And the study of Oriental history, with its broad vista of 
the past, its sweeping survey of generations, centuries and millennia 
of human existence, its rare opportunity for historical perspective, 
its kaleidoscopic review of empires come and gone, nations risen 
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and vanished, cultures established and decayed, what lessons of 
deep significance for us may it not bring? Its vital secret of wise 
upbuilding of nations, of permanence of existence, of true cultural 
development, of the right intermingling of nations and races, of 
the lasting foundations of world-unity, world-justice and world- 
peace, all this lies just beneath the surface, waiting to be read 
aright and to be expounded and applied to the life of the world 
today, and particularly to the life and philosophy of this unique, 
powerful, self-conscious, self-righteous American nation. 

And what possible contribution to Occidental civilization may 
not Oriental literature make, with its vastness and its variety, its 
quaint beauties, its unique forms, its distinctive literary qualities, 
its wealth of imagery, of mystic lore, of legendary treasure, of 
which the Occident has little understanding and less appreciation ? 
One need only remember Matthew Arnold, or Sir Edwin Arnold, 
or bethink himself of the influence of Fitzgerald’s rendering of 
Omar Khayyam into English or of Riickert’s translation of Arabic 
poetry into German, or appreciate Tagore and his vogue in the 
present day, to realize what the Occident might receive from the 
Orient in this field, if only it could but know. For obvious 
reasons America has not advanced in this direction as far as 
England or Germany. An American Oriental Translation Fund, 
to render into literary English, with retention of their quaint form, 
content and charm, some of the classics of Arabic literature, for 
example, what might not that contribute to the development of 
American literature ? 

And correspondingly, so I am reliably informed, what might not 
Oriental music, with its distinctive modes and motifs, bring to our 
still infant American music? Why assume, again with character- 
istic American impetuosity in leaping at conclusions, that Ameri- 
can Indian and negro themes alone can impart a distinctively 
American flavor to our music? After all the negro is only to a 
degree less exotic in America than the Chinese or the Hindu, and 
is today, theoretically at least, quite as subject to anti-immigration 
frenzy. Why not also Chinese and Hindu and Arab themes in 
our American music of the future? And why not Oriental influ- 
ence upon developing American culture in other, perhaps less speci- 
fic and tangible, but equally vital directions ? 

But you may misinterpret my presentation as an accusation of 
neglect and remissness and reply that, with the possible exception 
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of the field of Oriental music, American scholars have not neglected 
any of these provinces of Oriental study. In all these and in many 
kindred fields they have labored faithfully and fruitfully. The 
record of our own Society, now in its eighty-seventh year, is 
especially gratifying. American Oriental scholarship suffers not 
at all by comparison with Oriental scholarship of other lands. 
But that is not my charge. In fact I make no charge at all; 
rather I offer a plea. My plea is that, for many and obvious 
reasons, American culture, still young and in process of upbuilding, 
needs the help, the contributions of Oriental culture far more than 
do the various, developed, mature national cultures of Europe. 
Because of its youth and consequently greater receptiveness, its 
geographical isolation, its racial compositeness, its dangers of vast- 
ness, wealth and power, its tendency toward impetuous, unreasoned 
thinking, self-sufficiency, arrogance and intolerance, the Ameri- 
can people needs to accept and appreciate the cultural contributions 
of all nations and peoples, both past and present, even while it 
in turn makes its own distinctive and precious contribution to world 
culture. The cultural contributions of European nations flow to 
us spontaneously, through intimate contacts and direct interchange. 
But because of our geographical remoteness and our unfortunate 
attitude of superiority and exclusion toward the Orient and every- 
thing Oriental, Oriental culture can make little or no contribution 
to our upbuilding American culture, unless it be consciously and 
purposefully mediated, and the American spirit be made tolerant 
and receptive to it. That I conceive to be the task of American 
Oriental scholarship, and particularly of this American Oriental 
Society. 

But you may still argue, and correctly, that all this you have 
done and are doing and will continue to do. My answer is that 
what has been done is not enough. One thing is lacking. In one 
respect we have not achieved sufficiently. In all these years we have 
not succeeded in popularizing Oriental studies in America. And 
until Oriental studies become the object of interest, and the knowl- 
edge to be gained from them the common property of a considerable 
group of cultured American men and women our task is not done; 
our service is not complete. So long as they remain a closed field, to 
be investigated only by the expert, that long Oriental studies can 
scarcely exert any marked influence upon our developing American 
culture. Perhaps a beginning has been made in the somewhat 
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greater emphasis now being laid upon the records of Assyria, 
Babylonia and Egypt in the teaching of ancient history in our 
high schools; but it is only a beginning. We are still too largely 
under the sway of the mediaeval idea that ancient history con- 
sisted only of Greece and Rome. When our text-books shall offer 
an adequate presentation of, and our schools efficient instruction in 
the histories of Egypt, Assyria-Babylonia, the Hittite Empire, 
Persia, Israel, and the Arabs in the near East, of India in the 
South, and China and Japan in the far East, and with at least 
equal emphasis upon the record of their cultural growth and con- 
tribution to civilization as upon their military and political achieve- 
ment and decay, we may feel that a worthy foundation has been 
laid. And when, in turn, this presentation shall be supplemented 
by popular works, in proper number and variety, presenting in 
attractive manner the mythology, the folklore, the religions, the 
arts, the philosophies of the various Oriental peoples, we shall find 
in all likelihood, nay in reasonable certainty, that Oriental re- 
search and scholarship in America have been established firmly and 
purposefully, and have begun to exert the creative cultural influence 
which, in the final analysis, alone can justify them. 

Manifestly our great science is in urgent need of popularizers, 
capable men and women who can supplement the work of our 
scholars by interpreting their discoveries and creations to the 
larger public in healthy, stimulative manner. And to develop 
these popular mediators of Oriental science we must enlarge our 
ranks; we must open our doors more widely, and attract to our 
lecture halls and class rooms not merely future scholars and profes- 
sors, but also that other, larger group of capable students, with 
broad interests and inquisitive minds, eager to delve into a wide 
variety of subjects and to secure general knowledge upon many 
themes. Perhaps we have erred in our classroom methods, in 
our eagerness to develop scholars, to make our courses almost 
entirely technical and conduct our instruction largely upon seminar, 
specialized lines, and have in consequence neglected the equally im- 
portant, supplementary task of popularizing our subjects, opening 
wide the doors of our lecture and class-rooms, and interpreting 
our researches and discoveries to the people at large. Perhaps ours 
is the chief fault that Oriental studies have been so little appreciated 
in America and have thus far played such a negligible réle in the 
upbuilding of American culture. 
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But, you may say, the American people will not listen to us and 
will not attend popular lectures nor read books on Oriental themes. 
And the present-day American college student thinks only of a max- 
imum of athletics and a minimum of study; how then may we 
hope to interest him in something as remote as Oriental studies? 
But somehow I have faith in the American college student and in 
the American people. I base this faith upon certain auspicious 
signs of the times. Our standard of living is rising rapidly; this 
expresses itself not only in material things, in better homes and 
more automobiles and radios, but in more subtle considerations as 
well. Our educational standards are advancing apace. Our chil- 
dren and young people attend high school and college to a far 
greater degree and get a far larger measure of education than they 
did a generation, or even a decade, ago. I, for one, regard the 
thronging of our colleges and universities by young men and 
women, even though only half athirst for knowledge and with 
many intellectual misfits among them, as a healthy tendency that 
should be wisely controlled and encouraged. More people today 
attend lectures and concerts and there are more circles for adult 
study than ever before. Library statistics show that the American 
- people are reading today an ever larger number of serious books, 
presenting modern knowledge in sober, responsible, but also in pop- 
ular, attractive manner. In fact such books now appear not infre- 
quently in the weekly and monthly lists of best-sellers. I cannot 
but feel that the opportunity to popularize worth-while knowledge 
in America is growing apace. It is for us to see that this oppor- 
tunity is not wasted for Oriental studies. 

I have another, perhaps rather fanciful idea. It has frequently 
been remarked that a large proportion of our American business 
men, despite old age and growing weakness, remain more or less 
active in business until death. To die in harness has in fact become 
a supposed American ideal. But perhaps instead of being a virtue 
this is a tacit confession of a characteristic and significant American 
fault. Perhaps the American business man remains in business 
until death because he has never learned to do anything else, and 
so has no way in which to fill up the leisure which advancing age 
should bring him. Nowadays things have adjusted themselves a 
bit, and our aging business men are learning to play golf and 
to spend their winters in Florida or California. Golf is truly a 
blessing in our American life, and, let it be noted in passing, a 
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cultural treasure of distinctively foreign origin. But our younger 
business men and their wives with them, with a steadily increasing 
proportion of college men and women among them, already play 
golf in conjunction with and as a healthy, necessary relaxation 
from their daily tasks. They will not need to fall back upon 
it when advancing age and the urging of the next generation suggest 
a gradual withdrawal from business activities. What then? And 
our modern women, emancipated and independent, with the rela- 
tively large amount of leisure which present-day domestic and social 
organization bring, what of them? I am sure that they will not 
long be content to waste this precious time on bridge or mah jong, 
nor even in feverish and largely futile attendance at club meetings 
and participation in club activities. And when that happy day 
shall come, and it cannot be far distant, for them too what then? 

Well, why not Oriental studies? It may seem laughable at first; 
but on second thought, again why not? If only we can reach these 
men and women in a general and popular way while in college, and 
if only, through popular lectures and writings, we can keep in 
touch with them and hold and develop their interest thereafter, 
why may we not expect that some among them, and a gratifying 
number at that, would manifest a healthy, worthwhile interest in 
Oriental studies, each in his own way? We need not expect them to 
become Gladstones or Lord Curzons and develop creative Oriental 
scholarship in their old age, although, as the membership list of 
our own Society could show, even this is by no means impossible. 
Nor need all of them build up museum collections after the manner 
of Mr. J. P. Morgan, Sr. and others, although that too is not impos- 
sible nor even improbable, and is, of course, extremely desirable. 
But they would be men and women with a live interest in and 
an understanding appreciation of Oriental studies; and would not 
just such men and women be the very best popularizers and sup- 
porters of Oriental science in America? And through them would 
not the influence of Oriental studies upon American culture be 
furthered most largely? Cultured American men and women, 
whose vocation is their daily business, whether in the market or in 
the home, whose relaxation and exercise perhaps is golf, and whose 
avocation is Oriental studies in more or less popular form—why 
not? 

But even if this be a foolish dream, the fact remains that our 
task is but half done if, even with most efficient instruction on our 
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part, we succeed only in raising up in America another generation 
of Oriental scholars like ourselves, to carry on the work after us. 
Of what purpose all this? The work of scholarship must be supple- 
mented by interpretation and popularization. Alongside of the 
scholar we must develop the popular interpreter; both are essential 
to our work and to the fulfillment of our larger and more basic 
purpose. And that purpose is to bring to our developing American 
culture all the invaluable, indispensable contribution which Oriental 
life, culture, history interpreted through our Oriental studies, may 
offer. Less than this may not content us nor justify the further 
propagation of Oriental studies in America. To America today, as 
to Europe of old, ex oriente luz; light, precious, illuminating, 
revealing light, may well come from the East. Ours the task, 
nay the privilege, to radiate it. We are the American Oriental 
Society. In the combination of adjectives the name is indeed signi- 
ficant. It lays upon us a duty, a responsibility, a service, in which 
we may not fail. 





WRITING UPON PARCHMENT AND PAPYRUS AMONG 
THE BABYLONIANS AND THE ASSYRIANS 


RayMonp P. DouGHERTY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


RECORDS UPON clay and stone have been associated with the 
Babylonians and the Assyrians so generally that belief in the wide- 
spread use by them of either parchment or papyrus has gained 
meager headway. However, indications are not wanting that 
ancient scribes in the Tigris-Euphrates Valley wrote upon perish- 
able substances as well as upon materials of lasting quality. Little 
direct proof of this has come from archeological excavations in 
Mesopotamia. The conditions of that land with respect to moisture 
in the soil are such as to hinder the preservation of parchments and 
papyri buried in the débris of ruined cities. It is conceivable that 
a portion of a site sufficiently elevated and having unusual protec- 
tion from dampness might yield manuscripts, especially if definite 
precautions had been taken to shield them, but the typical mounds 
of Babylonia and Assyria have thus far been noted mainly for the 
cuneiform inscriptions which they have furnished.’ For this reason 





See, however, Cumont, Fouwilles de Doura-Europos, 1922-3, Chap. V., 
pp. 281-337, for examples of Greek and Aramaic parchments from the 
Middle Euphrates region. 

In succeeding notes the following abbreviations will be used: AJSL = 
American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures; AV = Strass- 
maier, Alphabetisches Verzeichniss, etc.; B = Briinnow, A Classified List 
of all Simple and Compound Ideographs ; BE = Babylonian Expedition of 
the University of Pennsylvania ; BRM = Babylonian Records in the Library 
of J. Pierpont Morgan; CD = Muss-Arnolt, A Concise Dictionary of the 
Assyrian Language; CT = Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc., 
in the British Museum; HWB = Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handwérterbuch ; 
JADD = Johns, Assyrian Deeds and Documents; KB = Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliothek ; KlobrTxt = Klauber, Politisch-Religiése Texte aus der Sargoni- 
denzeit ; NLE = Clay, Neo-Babylonian Letters from Erech, YBT Vol. III; 
OBW = Barton, The Origin and Development of Babylonian Writing; 
OLZ = Orientalistische Literaturzeitung ; PBS = Publications of the Baby- 
lonian Section, University of Pennsylvania, The University Museum; R = 
Rawlinson, Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia; RECC = Tremayne, 
Records from Erech, Time of Cyrus and Cambyses; YBT Vol. VII; REN = 
Dougherty, Records from Erech, Time of Nabonidus, YBT Vol. VI; 
SBD = Dougherty, The Shirkitu of Babylonian Deities, YOR Vol. V-2; 
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the extensive utilization of parchment and papyrus for writing 
purposes in Mesopotamia at a time when the inscribing of clay 
tablets was in vogue has been overlooked. The assembling of diver- 
sified data capable of throwing light upon this practice will now 
be attempted. 

The Meaning of °*'KUS-SAR 


An important discovery was made a little over two decades ago. 
The occurrence of **'KUS-SAR in several Seleucid texts from 
Warka was noted.? Schroeder was the first to point out the true 
meaning of this term. He advanced the view that °“'-KUS-SAR 
was used as an ideogram to describe one who wrote upon leather 
or parchment, in the same way in which the ideogram °¢'DUB- 
SAR was employed to represent one who wrote upon a clay tablet.* 
The soundness of this reasoning cannot be questioned, inasmuch as 
the basic significance of DUB is ‘ tablet? * and a denotation of KUS 
is ‘ skin,’ ° whereas a common meaning of SAR is ‘ write.’?* Schroe- 
der went so far as to suggest that the Semitic word derived from 
KUS-SAR was kussaru, on the analogy of DUB-SAR = dupésarru 
(tupsarru).” Bezold lists kussaru as a Sumerian loan-word with 
_ the meaning ‘ Pergamentschreiber.’* In the absence of contrary 
proof it is perfectly natural to regard KUS-SAR = kussaru with 
favor, but no substantiation of the Babylonian form kussaru in the 
sense of ‘ writer upon parchment’ is available.® 

An exhaustive study of personal names occurring in the texts 
containing the ideogram **'KUS-SAR furnishes a clue as to the 





StrCamb = Strassmaier, Inschriften von Cambyses ; StrCyr = Strassmaier, 
Inschriften von Cyrus; StrDar =Strassmaier, Inschriften von Darius; 
StrNbk = Strassmaier, Inschriften von Nabuchodonosor; StrNbn = Strass- 
maier, Inschriften von Nabonidus; VS = Vorderasiatische Schriftdenk- 
miler; YBT’=Yale Oriental Series, Babylonian Texts; YOR = Yale 
Oriental Series, Researches ; ZA = Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

2 BRM Part II, 39:6; 46:28; VS XV, 6:6. No earlier occurrence of the 
ideogram KUS-SAR has been found. 

*ZA XXX, p. 91 f. 

*OBW No. 157; B 3935. 

5 OBW No. 7; B 167. 

*OBW No. 170; B 4336. 

7B 3941. 

® Bezold, Babylonisch-assyrisches Glossar, p. 152. 

*See VS VI, 192:7, for amélku-sa-rimes, with no evidence that the expres- 
sion refers to ‘ scribes.’ 
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real Babylonian term which was used as an equivalent of 
améLKUS-SAR. Nidintum-Ishtar, the son of Anu-ahé-iddin, is 
described in one passage as *”@'KUS-SAR makkir 4Anu, and in 
another passage as one of several *”¢!si-pir™¢’ makkiir 4A nu.' Evi- 
dently Nidintum-Ishtar was a writer upon parchment who kept an 
account of the property (makkiru) of the god Anu. Thus the 
terms *€'KUS-SAR and °¢'si-pir are equated. A corroborative 
instance may be cited. Illfit-Anu, the son of Anu-mukin-aplu, in 
one text bears the title of °“'*KUS-SAR makkir ¢Anu;* in 
another text Illit-Anu, the son of Anu-mukin-aplu, son of Anu- 
apal-iddin, is specified as *!si-pir makkir 4Anu.** That these 
two references to Illfit-Anu denote one and the same person is 
clear. Illfit-Anu, like Nidintum-Ishtar, was a writer upon parch- 
ment who kept an account of the property of the god Anu. The 
conclusion is inevitable that two expressions were employed in sig- 
nifying that an individual wrote upon parchment. These two 
expressions were the ideogram *“'KUS-SAR, the meaning of which 
has already been explained, and the Semitic term °”'si-pir. A 
chronological comparison of the four texts from which this infor- 
mation has been drawn indicates that Nidintum-Ishtar performed 
his function as a writer upon parchment during a period of at least 
twenty years, from the 129th to the 149th year of the Seleucid era, 
i. e., from the time of Seleucus IV to the time of Antiochus V, and 
that Illit-Anu served as a writer upon parchment during a period 
of at least twenty-four years, from the 131st to the 155th year of 
the Seleucid era, i. e., from the time of Seleucus IV to the time 
of Demetrius I. Both Nidintum-Ishtar and Illit-Anu may have 
been official scribes much longer, for Nadin, the son of Bél-ahé- 
iqisha, son of Egibi, served as *”“'dupSarru for at least thirty years, 
i. e., from the 3rd year of Nabonidus to the 6th year of Cambyses.** 

Proof that the tablet-writer and the parchment-writer were care- 
fully distinguished is furnished by a fifth cuneiform inscription 
which exhibits indications that it came from Sippar. It records a 
transaction with respect to temple lands and contains the following 
illuminating passage: a-ki-i Sa-ta-ri Sa ina qi-bi-tum ™U8-ta-ni 
amélni-hat-tum Babili** u @E-bir nari sa ™Ina-R-sag-ila-li-bur 





1° BRM Part II, 39:5, 6. 18 Ibid., 36:1. 
" [bid., 35:36. 14 REN 33:25; RECO 190:18, 19. 
12 Ibid., 46:27, 28. 
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amélsangi Sippar*+ ™Sarru-lu-t-da-ri ™'gipu'® E-bar-ra ™4Bél- 
iddin ™4Nabii-ah@*4-usallim ™U-bal-lit-su-4Gula °™'dupsarre™s 
u ™Ni-din-tum ™lsi-pi-ri u ™Ti-rik-Sarru-ut-su ™ 'Saqi Sarri 
it-ti-ka i8-tu-ru-’; ‘in conformity with the writing which at the 
command of Ushtini, the governor of Babylon and the city across 
the river, Ina-Esagila-libur, the priest of Sippar, Sharru-li-dari, 
the administrator of Ebarra, Bél-iddin, Nabfi-ahé-ushallim, (and) 
Uballitsu-Gula, the scribes (dwpsarré), and Nidintum, the scribe 
(si-pi-rt), and Tirik-sharriitsu, the chief officer of the king, wrote 
with thee.?*® On account of the mutilated condition of the reverse 
of the tablet from which this passage is taken the date is illegible, 
but the names of the officials which are mentioned settle with 
remarkable exactness the fact that the record belongs to the Persian 
period. Ushténi was governor of Babylon and the district beyond 
the river in the 3rd year of Darius.’’ Ina-Esagila-libur was priest 
of Sippar from the 1st to the 4th year of Darius.** Sharru-lfi-dari 
was the administrator of Ebarra, the temple of Shamash in Sippar, 
from the 1st year of Cyrus to the 4th year of Cambyses.’® Bél- 
iddin is mentioned as a scribe (dupSarrw) in the 2nd year of 
Cambyses and in the 11th and the 22nd years of Darius.” 
‘Uballitsu-Gula is also mentioned as a scribe (dupsarrw) in the 
22nd year of Darius.** Nidinit is mentioned as a scribe (si-pi-ri) 
in the 6th year of Darius.** Tirik-sharrfitsu appears as a chief 
officer of the king from the 1st to the 4th year of Cambyses.** It 
is probable that each official served longer than the limits furnished 
by the years which have been mentioned. In fact, this must be 
true if all of them were in office at the same time, as the above 
cuneiform passage indicates. While the document quoted cannot 
be dated with minuteness, its chronological setting is not difficult 
to fix. It belongs to the Persian rather than to the Greek period 
of Babylonian history. 





15 The amélGID-DA of the text is evidently a scribal error for amé1T]L- 
LA-GID-DA or amé\1TIL-GID-DA. See under gipu, CD p. 921. Note B 1568. 

1° BRM Part I, 101:4-8. 

17 StrDar 82:2. 

18 StrDar 27:7, 128:4. In the latter instance the name is plainly written 
mIna-E-sag-gil-lil-bur. 

1° StrCyr 310:9; StrCamb 9:11; 19:17; 169:4; 194:8; 240:12. 

20 StrCamb 131:6; StrDar 299:3; 558:4. 

*1 §trDar 558 :4. 22 StrDar 209:3. °° StrCamb 93:7; 240:13. 
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So far as the subject under discussion is concerned, the main 
value of this cuneiform passage lies in the fact that a definite con- 
trast between *”"'dupsarru and *'si-pi-ri is indicated. In short, 
the evidence that there were two classes of scribes is decisive. Each 
class enjoyed sufficient prestige, in Sippar at any rate, to be asso- 
ciated in function with some of the highest officials of the temple 
and with the chief representative of the king. It should be noted 
that the text mentions only one writer upon parchment, whereas 
three writers upon clay have a part in the legal contract which is 
recorded. One might be tempted to infer that these four scribes 
comprised the total literary staff of the temple at Sippar and that, 
as a result, writers upon parchment and similar material were very 
much in the minority. However, such a deduction is not war- 
ranted, as it is conceivable that the document was drawn up in the 
presence of those temple functionaries who chanced to be present 
or who happened to have a special interest in the transaction. There 
are other texts in which more than one *"¢'si-pir is mentioned, but 
no opportunity for conclusive comparison is presented. 

Starting with an ideogram of undoubted meaning, it has been 
demonstrated that *"¢'si-pir is the cuneiform Semitic equivalent of 
amél\KUS-SAR. The intimation is that the scribe represented by 
these two terms wrote upon parchment rather than upon clay. The 
final implication of these facts may now be stated. The root of 
the Babylonian word for parchment-writer, written si-pir and 
si-pi-ri in the texts thus far considered, is spr. That this root is 
connected with Hebrew and Aramaic “20 is beyond doubt. The 
primary meaning of Hebrew 75D is zdéhlen,** ‘count,’ ‘ reckon,’ 
‘enumerate.? The secondary meaning is erzdhlen,** ‘ recount,’ 
‘relate,’ ‘narrate.’ The meaning ‘count’ for the simple stem of 
Hebrew “0 is distributed widely throughout the Old Testament, 
as the following partial summary indicates: numbering stars, 
Gen. 15:5; calculating time, Lev. 15:13; mustering people, 
II Sam. 24:10; counting houses and towers, Isa. 22:10, 33:18; 7° 
enumerating God’s thoughts, Ps. 139:18; computing Job’s steps, 
Job 14:16; apportioning workmen to specific tasks, II Chron. 2:1. 





** See Gesenius-Buhl 17, p. 550. 

*° Tbid., p. 550. 

*° The association of bow with “5D in this context throws interesting 
light upon the meaning of the latter. 
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These are the most significant evidences of the elemental meaning 
of Hebrew 95D. Further instances of the same meaning can be 
found in the root’s derived forms, both verbal and nominal. The 
act of counting is primarily a mental process, but memory is falli- 
ble, amd so there must be recourse to a written tally or record. 
Hence the secondary meanings of the verb developed, with the 
result that "©D came to mean ‘scribe,’ and \©D became a term for 


‘record,’ ‘ letter,’ ‘ book.’ 

There are indications that the Hebrews had some knowledge of 
writing upon more durable substances than parchment and papyrus. 
The use of the word mid == Assyrian /é’u, ‘ tablet,’ ‘ document,’ 


is proof of this.” Similarly, the verb ppm, ‘engrave,’ ‘ inscribe,’ 
points to an acquaintance with hard writing materials.* An 
inscription upon an object resistant enough to be engraved might 
be called “5D,** but it is likely that this Hebrew word was used 


more often to denote a parchment or papyrus document. Direct 
references in the Old Testament to the utilization of animal hides 
and Egyptian paper for writing purposes are conspicuous for their 
absence. Indirect allusions are sufficient, however, to establish the 
fact that records were made upon a pliable substance.*® Papyrus 
could not have been unknown, for it was introduced into Syria as 
early as the end of the twelfth century B. c.** There is no informa- 
tion as to how early the Hebrews began to write upon parchment. 
It need not be doubted, nevertheless, that the cursive style of both 
the Siloam inscription ** and the memoranda upon the sherds 
found at Samaria ** indicate extensive contemporaneous and proba- 
bly considerable previous writing upon materials other than stone, 
metal, and clay. 

The meaning and usage of "©D in Hebrew permit a more cer- 





*7 Note especially D°J2N nnd, ‘tablets of stone,’ Ex. 34:1, ete. 

28 See Isa. 30:8; Job 19:23. 

2° Cf. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fiir Semitische Epigraphik, p. 223, b. 14, 15. 

3° See Ps. 40:7; Jer. 36:2, 4; Ezek. 2:9. 

*1 Breasted, A History of Egypt, p. 484; Ancient Records of Egypt, IV, 
pp- 277, 284. 

*2 For the Talmudic discussion of writing material see Sdéphérim, Chap. 
I, Miiller’s edition, Leipzig, 1878, pp. 1-31. 

83 Lidzbarski, Handbuch der Nordsemitischen Hpigraphik, Tafel XXI, 1. 

** Harvard Excavations at Samaria, Vol. I, pp. 239-243. 
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tain interpretation of Babylonian si-pir (si-pi-ri). It has been 
shown, in the passages quoted above, that °”¢'si-pir designated one 
who was a recorder of the property of the god Anu, i. e., one who 
kept an account of the various possessions associated with the cult 
of this particular deity at Erech. The extensive ceremonies and 
functions connected with the worship of each Babylonian divinity 
were supported by rich endowments and offerings. There was a 
constant income from vast land-holdings. Grain fields and pasture 
lands yielded a large revenue. At the same time there were numer- 
ous monetary receipts and disbursements. Temple records in 
cuneiform which have been recovered and deciphered indicate that 
the Babylonians demanded an exact accounting of all transactions, 
whether private or public, legal or religious. The material interests 
of the sanctuary of a city were safeguarded with the utmost pre- 
cision. Hence that there should have been special recording 
accountants definitely in charge of the property dedicated to the 
maintenance of the rites of one deity or another is not surprising. 
The °¢!si-pir, known also as the °“'KUS-SAR, ‘ parchment- 
writer,’ was such an accountant for the god Anu at Erech in the 
Seleucid era. 

The evident relationship between 76D and si-pir (si-pi-ri) 
raises a question with respect to another Babylonian root. Hereto- 
fore Saparu, ‘ send,’ ‘commission,’ has been connected with 75pD.*° 
There is no inherent difficulty in this equation so far as the sibilants 
are concerned. The fact that the nominal form sipru appears to range 
in meaning from ‘ mission,’ ‘ business,’ ‘ work,’ to ‘ communication,’ 
‘report,’ ‘document,’ has caused scholars to believe that sipru and 
“BD correspond etymologically.*® No real ground for this con- 


clusion seems to exist. If it were tenable one would expect the 
basic translations of the verbs to exhibit some similarity in mean- 
ing. This is far from true, as the original connotation of "DD 
is ‘count’ whereas that of Sapdéru is ‘ send,’ and the derived mean- 
ings of the two verbs coincide very slightly. The term * '3dpiru 
has been translated ‘scribe’ due to a supposed relationship with 
“©D, but the expression has its strongest force when translated 
‘commissioner,’ ‘ agent,’ i. e., strictly in accordance with the idea 





°5 See CD p. 1087; Gesenius-Buhl 17, p. 550. 
*° Cf OD p. 1098. 
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contained in the root.*7 If the Babylonians already had a term 
amélsGmiru which could be used for ‘ scribe’ it is hardly likely that 
they would have borrowed another so nearly like it in sound. That 
they did use *”¢'si-pir for ‘scribe’ is absolutely certain, and 
this fact would indicate that °*'sépiru did not have that meaning. 

Not many occurrences of *”¢'si-pir and its variant forms have 
been listed thus far.** This has made it difficult to discover the 
character of the official represented by the term. However, a care- 
ful study of numerous cuneiform texts has yielded many more 
passages in which references to ¢'si-pir, °”¢'si-pi-ri, etc., are pres- 
ent. In all there are now easily fifty such contexts available. A 
few have already been discussed ; the remaining will be presented in 
chronological order. 


Data from the Reign of Nebuchadnezzar 


Year 30. A mutilated text has the sign KUS remaining in the 
first line and *¢'si-pi-ri at the end of the second line. This is 
suggestive but no scientific conclusion can be drawn because the 
whole passage is not intact.*® 

Year 43. A text, the beginning of which is defaced, contains 
‘the following: "*Nabi-sum-iddin “™*'si-pi-ri sa ™4Nergal-sar-usur, 
‘ Naba-shum-iddin, the si-pi-ri of Neriglissar.’ *° 


Data fram the Reign of Nabonidus 


Year 1. A document dealing with a monetary transaction refers 
to "Nabi . . . ™élsi-pi-ri Sa Sarri, ‘Nabi... the si-pi-ri of 
the king.’ * 

Year 2. In a long text itemizing receipts for barley the follow- 
ing passage occurs: 4 gur sa %Addaru "Nisannu *%Ayaru u 
arab Simanu "Ina-esi-étir °¢'si-pir, ‘Four kors (of barley) of the 





7 Ibid., p. 1089. It is to be noted that amélsdpiru is often associated 
with amélaklu, ‘ agent.’ 

88 See references in HWB p. 509; CD p. 779f. 

8° StrNbk 217:2. Cf. pu-wt si-hu-t u amélpa-kir-ra-nu u amélméar-ba-nu-tu 
u si-ip-ru, StrNbk 201:6-8. 

4° StrNbk 413:3. See AV, p. 815, under si-pi-ri (No. 6737) for mdNabi- 
lu-ti-sa-lim amélsi-pir sa Sarri, ‘Nab-ld-salim, the si-pir of the king.’ 
This passage is quoted from a text dated in the reign of Neriglissar. 

41 StrNbn 44:3. 
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month Adar, the month Nisan, the month Iyyar, and the month 
Sivan Ina-eshi-étir, the si-pir, (received ).’ *? 

Year 5. A record of the loan of money mentions ™’Nabi-mukin- 
aplu °™'si-pi-ri Sa ™¢Bél-Sar-usur mar sarri, ‘ Nabi-mukin-aplu, 
the si-pi-ri of Belshazzar, the son of the king.’ ** 

Year 6. In a tablet recording a monetary transaction part of 
the business was negotiated in the presence of ™Kal-ba-a *™¢'si-pi-ri, 
‘ Kalba, the st-pi-ri.’ * 

Year 7. A text dealing with tithe money refers to ™*Nabi- 
mukin-[aplu] °™¢!si-pi-ri ™@'gal-la a ™4Bél-sar-usur mar Sarri, 
‘ Nabi-mukin-[aplu], the si-pi-ri, the servant of Belshazzar, the 
son of the king.’ * 

Year 8. A record concerning a disbursement from the royal 
store-house reads as follows: 200 gur suluppi istu bit makkir 
ni-din-it sarri a-na ™Mu-se-zib--Nabi & ™4Samas-uballit(-it) 
amélsi-mirmes sa ™4Nabii-ahé™’-ériba sa muh-hi Ar-ba-a-a 
nadin(-in), ‘Two hundred kors of dates from the treasure-house 
of the king’s gift to Mushézib-Nabii and Shamash-uballit, the si-pir 
officials of Nabi-ahé-ériba, who is in charge of the Arabs,** were 
given.’ ** 

Year 10. A receipt for asphalt is attested as follows: Ina 
manzazi ™4[§-tar-ah-iddin ™¢'si-pi-ri °™@lmar sip-ri *® sa ™Mu-se- 
zib-*Nabi, ‘In the presence of Ishtar-ah-iddin, the si-pi-ri, the 
messenger of Mushézib-Nabi.’ * 

Year 11. A promissory note begins as follows: 20 ma-na kaspi 
Sim sipate™ makkir ™4Bél-Sar-usur mar sarri 8a ina gat ™*Nabi- 
sa-[bit-gata] °™*'rab biti sa ™Bél-sar-usur mar sarri & o™*!si-pirmes 
sa mar Sarri, ‘ Twenty minas of silver, the price of wool, the prop- 
erty of Balshazzar, the son of the king, which (was received) 
through the agency of Nabi-[sabit-qité], the major domo of Bel- 





“2 REN 32:44. See StrNbn 55:4, for mdSin-€riba amélsi ..., ‘Sin- 
ériba, the si[piri].’ 

48 StrNbn 184:4, 5. 

“4 Thid., 245:9. 

45 Tbid., 270:5. 

** Although the usual determinative amél is omitted, there can be little 
doubt that the expression Ar-ba-a-a is gentilic in character. 

*? StrNbn 297 :1-6. 

48 Note contrast of amélsi-pi-ri and amélmdr sip-ri. 

*° StrNbn 478:11-13. 
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shazzar, the son of the king, and the si-pir officials of the son of 
the king.’ *° 

Year 11. An itemized record concerning dates, etc., contains 
the following entry: 2 Sigil sa a-na ™Ki-din ™'si-pi-ru 8a Sarri Sa 
a-na mes-hat Sa eqlati il-li-ku id-di-nu, ‘Two shekels (of silver) 
which they gave to Kidin, the si-pi-ru of the king, who went for the 
measuring of the fields.’ ™ 


Data from the Reign of Cyrus 


Year 3. Ina record of a controversial affair the following state- 
ment is made: Si-pir-tum sa '9™@1si-pi-ru sa a-na Su-mu sa ™Ap-la-a 
apil-su sa ™4Sin-ah-iddin sat-ra-tum, ‘the dispatch of the si-pi-ru 
which was written for the name of Apla, the son of Sin-ah-iddin.’ ™ 

Year 4. A tablet recording a loan begins thus: 11/3 ma-na 
kaspt makkiru sa ™Kam-bu-zi-ta [mar Sarri] sa gat ™Gab-bi- 
ilanim?’-sar-usur %™*!si-[pi]-ri 8a mar [Sarri] apil-su sa ™4I1-te-ri- 
ha-na-na, ‘One and one-third minas of silver, the property of 
Cambyses, [the son of the king], in the possession of Gabbi-ilani- 
shar-usur, the st-[pi]-ri of the son [of the king], the son of Ilteri- 
. hanana.’ ** 

Year 5. A text which is not entirely intact contains the follow- 
ing: ™Ba-zu-zu apil-su sa ™Ardi-*Nabii °™*'si-pi-ru sa bit %™é'mér 
Sarrt, ‘ Bazuzu, the son of Ardi-Nabii, the si-pi-ru of the house of 
the son of the king.’ ** 

Year 10. <A record concerning barley ends as follows: Napharu 
40 gur 3 pi 18 qa SE-BAR a-na ™Sa-lam-ma-ri-e %™'si-pi-ri_ 16 
sabéemes Sa eméloim nadna(-na) %bKislimu imu 17*™sattu 10%" 

. Su... , ‘A total of forty kors, 3 pi, 18 ga of barley which 
were given to Shalammaré, the si-pi-ri of sixteen workmen of the 
administrator. The month Kislev, the seventeenth day, the tenth 
year of [Cyrus].’ °° 

Year ?. A broken tablet contains a reference to ™Pani-4ASsur- 





5° Tbid., 581:1-4. 

52 REN 242:22, 23. 

58 RECC 19:11, 12. 

58 StrOyr 177: 1-3. 

54 Tbid., 199:10, 11. 

58 StrNbn 458:10-15. The su in line 20 of this text could be regarded as 
a part of the name Cyrus. 
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lu-mur ™¢lsi-pi-ri mar Sarri, ‘ Pani-Ashur-limur, the si-pi-ri of 
the son of the king.’ °° 


Data from the Reign of Cambyses 


Year of Accession. A document concerning a fugitive sirku 
contains the following statement: Si-pir-tum sa °™¢'si-pi-ri Sa ™Gi- 
mil-lu a-na eli ™Ri-hi-e-tum a-na ™*Nabi-na-din 13-pu-ru-ma ina 
puhri tan-nam-ru 13-ku-su *" tk-nu-ku u ina E-an-na t3-ku-nu, ‘ The 
dispatch, which the si-pi-ri of Gimillu sent concerning Rihétum to 
Nabf-nadin and (which) was seen in the assembly, they bound, 
sealed and placed in Banna.’ * 

Year 1. One of the witnesses in a bailment record is ™*Amurri- 
Sar-usur °"¢'si-pir 3a Sarri, ‘ Amurrd-shar-usur, the si-pir of the 
king.’ °° 

Year 1. A document concerning the slaves of a sirku mentions 
Sa-lam-ili mari-su 8a ™A-bi-~-*Dayan %™*!si-pi-[rt],°° ‘ Shalam-ili, 
the son of Abi-Dayan, the si-pi-[ri].’ * 

Year 1. A record concerning a fatally-injured sirku contains a 
reference to ™"Sa-lam-ili mari-su sa ™Abi-*Dayan °™'si-pir Sa Sarri, 
‘Shalam-ili, the son of Abi-Dayan, the si-pir of the king.’ * 

Year 2. In a tax record there is mention of ™Amurri-Ssar-usur 
amélsi-nir mari-su sa ™Ahu-lisir,** ‘ Amurri-shar-usur, the si-pir, 
the son of Ahu-lishir.’ ** 

Year 3. Ina text dealing with a controversy one of the witnesses 
is ™¢Amurri-sar-usur, apil-su sa ™Ta-lim ™'si-pir, ‘ Amurri- 
shar-usur, the son of Talim, the si-pir.’ * 

Year 8. A record concerning fish begins as follows: ™Ri-mut 
améldayanu ™Ili’-*Marduk **'DUB-SAR apil ™Epes(-e3)-ilu u 





5° StrOyr 364:16. 

5? The word i3-ku-su stands for ir-ku-su. See SBD p. 63. 

58 RECO 102:24, 25. See SBD p. 62. 

5° RECO 118:22. 

*°It is possible that the restoration should be omélsi-[pir sarri]. 

* RECO 114:14. 

2 Tbid., 107:17. 

** Dr. Tremayne’s reading is Aju-lisir, but it seems possible that sZS- 
GAD represents an ideogram for talimu, ‘twin,’ on the basis of Amurrt- 
Sar-usur, the son of Talim, in accompanying texts from the third and sixth 
years of Cambyses. See RHOO 159:26; 198:4. 

* RECO 131:13. 5 Thid., 159 :26. 
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méBa-vi-éres °™'si-pi-ri a-na ™4Bél-igisa(-sa) apil-su sa ™Ba-ni-ta 
amélh@irw ig-bu-% wm-ma, ‘ Rimit, the judge, Ili’-Marduk, the 
scribe(dupsarru), the son of Epesh-ilu, and Bau-éresh, the scribe 
(si-pi-ri), to Bél-iqisha, the fisherman, spoke as follows: °° 

Year 4. In a document concerning a debt there is mention of 
m4Amurri-sar-usur °¢'si-pi-ri ga ina E-an-na pag-du, ‘ Amurri- 
shar-usur, the si-pi-ri, who is appointed in the temple Banna.’ * 

Year 6. Ina text dealing with sheep and cattle one of the wit- 
nesses is ™¢Amurrii-sar-usur mdri-su sa ™Ta-lim %™'si-pir sa ina 
E-an-na, ‘Amurrii-shar-usur, the son of Talim, the st-pir in the 
temple Fanna.’ ® 

Year 6. Ina short partially-mutilated text there is a reference 
to ™Abu-lu-mur ™¢'si-pir-ri Sa bél pihat Mi-sir,°* ‘ Abu-limur, the 
si-pir-ri of the governor of Egypt.’ 

Year 6. A document concerning wool begins as follows: 16 
bilat 15 ma-na sipate* ina ebiiri sa satti 6m sa emélsabeme’ e-pis 
dul-lu ga °™@!gipi a-na ™Sa-lam-ma-ri-e %™¢'si-pir-ri 8a %™@!gipi 
nadna(-na), ‘ Sixteen talents (and) fifteen minas of wool out of 
the yield of the sixth year, in the possession of the workmen who 
perform the work of the administrator, were given to Shalammaré, 
the si-pir-ri of the administrator.’ ™ 


Data from the Reign of Darius I 


Year 6. A letter containing an order to deliver dates was sent 
by three( ?) men, one of whom was "Ni-din-it °*'si-pi-ri, ‘ Nidinit, 
the si-pir-ri.’ *? 

Year 6. In a record dealing with a monetary transaction the 
witnesses are listed as follows: Ina ma-har ™4Nabi-na-din-ahu 
™Bél-su-nu ™Ba-ga-’-in ™Na-din ™4Sin-mudammigq(-iq) ™Ap-la-a u 
mdNabii-napistim (-tim)-usur °é'dayané es ™[ ddin-*Nabi, %™*!si-pi- 
ru wu-il-ti e-lit ™*Nabi-ka-sir DUB-SAR mér ™Na-bu-un-na-a-a 
mdf}-a-iddin DUB-SAR mar ™A-rab-tum, ‘In the presence of Nabi- 





66 Thid., 151:1-4. 

®7 Thid., 164:21. 

*8 Thid., 198:4. 

*° The scribe omitted the usual determinative for land. 


79 StrCamb 344:2, 3. 
1 CT IV, 27, (Bu. 88-5-12, 336), lines 4, 5. 
72 StrDar 209:3. 
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nidin-ahu, Bél-shunu, Baga’in, Nidin, Sin-mudammigq, Apla, and 
Nabi-napistim-usur, judges, Iddin-Naba, the scribe (si-pi-ru) of 
the contract entered into,"* Nabii-kasir, the scribe (dupSarru), the 
son of Nabunna, (and) fa-iddin, the scribe (dupsarru), the son 
of Arabtum.’ ™ 

Year 8. A receipt for dates begins as follows: Gi-mir Sa 316 
gur suluppi ™Ap-la-a %™@'Sagi Sarri %™¢!si-pir 8a °™*lasaredém® Sa 
ékalli es-8u, ‘ A total of three hundred and sixteen kors of dates 
Apla, the chief officer of the king, the si-pir of the princes of the 
new palace.’** The payment was made at the command of an offi- 
cial of the city of Babylon. 

Year 11. A record concerning dates refers to ™Ba-la-tu%™'si-pir 
kurummaté™, ‘ Balatu, the si-pir of the maintenance.’ *° 

Year 12. A text dealing with money mentions the following as 
interested persons: “Jddin-Bél °™'DUB-SAR a ™4Nergal-sum- 
iddin *™¢'si-pi-ir, ‘ Iddin-Bél, the scribe(dupsarru), and Nergal- 
shum-iddin, the scribe(si-pir).’ ™ 

Year 17. A defaced text concerning a decision of Darius refers 
to ™*Nabi-zér-ibni™'si-pi-ir, ‘ Nabu-zer-ibni, the si-pi-ir,’ and inti- 
mates that he reported to his superior in Sippar.”* 


Data from the Reign of Darius II 


Year of Accession. A tax record contains the following passage : 
a-ki-i Si-pi-is-tum 7 8a ™Abu-ul-idi %™'si-pir-ri Sa ™4Samas-sar-usur 
amélsakni Sa °™'nds patriv®? ga bit sihir Sarri, ‘according to the 
dispatch of Abu-ul-idi, the si-pir-ri of Shamash-shar-usur, the com- 
mander of the sword-bearers of the small house of the king.’ *° 

Year 1. In a document concerning the harvest of certain fields 





It may be that e-lit is connected with the root el@ rather than with 
adélu. If the former is the case, u-il-ti e-lit may mean ‘above contract.’ 
Derivation from a’aélu may signify that the translation should be: ‘the 
scribe (si-pi-ru) who drew up the contract.’ 

* BE VIII, 107 :19-23. 

*° BRM Part I, 81:1-3. 

*° StrDar 314:3. 

"7 Ibid., 336:2, 3. 

78 Tbid., 451:2. See StrDar 379:8 for mdBél-usallim amélsi .. . 

‘ Bél-ushallim, the si[pir]?’ 

The word si-pi-is-tum stands for 4i-pi-ir-tum. See Ungnad, Babylon- 
isch-assyrische Grammatik, 1926, p. 13. Cf. SBD pp. 14, 63. 

8° BE X, 5:6-8. 
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there are two references to ™¢Nabi-mitu-uballit(-it) °™'Saknu sa 
amétsi-nir-rimes apil a ™Ba-la-tu, ‘ Nabii-mitu-uballit, the deputy of 
the si-pir-ri officials, the son of Balatu.’ ** 

Year 2. A document concerning oil reads as follows: 6 gur 3 mi 
12 qa samni ina qi-bi sa ™Ri-mut-*Ninib aplu sa ™Mu-ra-su-t 
™Ba-rik-ki-ia-a-ma ™lardu ga ™Ar-ta-bar-ra~’ ™labarakku u 
mdBél-iddin ™'si-pir-ri 8a %™*'abarakki aplu sa ™Bél-bullit-su ina 
gat ™4Bél-it-tan-nu aplu sa ™La-qip u ™Ni-din-tum-*Bél aplu sa 
™Sul-lum ma-hi-ir- e-tir-’ t-8a-az-za-az-ma-’ ™Ba-rik-ki-va-a-ma 
amélardy sa ™Ar-ta-bar-ra-’ u ™4Bél-iddin ™'si-pir-ri 8a ™'abarakki 
aplu ™4Bél-bullit-su samna 6 gur 3 pi 12 ga wt-ti ™Ar-ta-bar-ra-’ 
amélabarakki a-na ™Ri-mut-*Ninib aplu sa ™Mu-ra-su-t% 1-nam-din- 
nu-’, ‘ Six kors, 3 pi, 12 ga of oil at the command of Rimft-Ninib, 
the son of Murashi, Barikkiama, the servant of Artabarra,’ the 
abarakku ** official, and Bél-iddin, the si-pir-ri of the abarakku 
official, the son of Bél-bullitsu, from Bél-ittannu, the son of Lagip, 
and Nidintum-Bél, the son of Shullum, received, made secure, 
(and) gave bond. Barikkiama, the servant of Artabarra’, and 
Bél-iddin, the st-pir-ri of the abarakku official, the son of Bél- 
bullitsu, the oil, (amounting to) six kors, 3 pi, 12 ga, with ** Arta- 
-barra’, the abarakku official, to Rimfiit-Ninib, the son of Murashd, 
shall give.’ ** The main text of this contract is given in full because 
of its great value. The translation indicates the nature of the 
document. Of unusual interest is the fact that Bél-iddin, the 
si-pir-ri, endorsed the contract with his name written in Aramaic. 

Year 2. A record concerning dates mentions ™Bél-iddin aplu 
sa ™4Marduk-u-sal-lim a ha-at-ri 8a %™*'si-pi-rim*’, ‘ Bél-iddin, the 
son of Marduk-ushallim, of the hatri® of the si-pr-ri officials.’ *° 

Year 5. A business transaction concerning money contains the 
following passage: Sa ha-at-ri Sa °™@'ndq mé™e* Sa u-qu Sa ina gat 





81 Tbid., X, 7:4, 7. 

82 Abarakku designates an important official, but the full meaning of the 
term remains to be discovered. 

®*The force of itti in this connection seems to denote compliance or 
agreement on the part of Artabarra. 

84 BP X, 60:1-13. 

**Tt may be that ja-ad-ri should be read. If so Hebrew “70, ‘room,’ 
‘ chamber,’ suggests itself. It is altogether likely that there were special 
quarters in the temple for the amélsi-pi-rimeé, 

8° BE X, 57:2. 
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mZa-bi-ni ™él3ak-nu ™élsi-pi-rim’? sa ti-qu aplu sa ™Ba-la-tu, ‘ of 
the hatri of the water-pourers of the uqu ** which is from Zabini, 
the deputy of the si-pi-ri officials of the uqu, the son of Balatu.’ ** 

Year 5. A monetary record lists the following person as a wit- 
ness: ™4Bél-abu-usur aplu sa ™4Bél-abu-usur *™¢'si-pi-ri 8a ina 
pani ™Gu-bar-ri ™'pihat sa ™*Akkadi(-t), ‘ Bél-abu-usur, the son 
of Bél-abu-usur, the si-pi-rt who is at the disposal of Gobryas, the 
governor of the land of Akkad.’ *® 

Year 6. A document concerning money contains the following 
passage : °"é'ha-at-ri $a °™¢'Sii-mu-ut-ku-na-a-a Sa *'Ha-at-ta-a-a Sa 
gat ™4Bél-abu-usur %™'si-pi-[ri] 3a 2”¢'Sti-mu-ut-ku-na-a-a aplu sa 
md Bél-abu-usur, ‘ the hatri official of the Shumutkunite of the city 
of the Hittites, in the possession of Bél-abu-usur, the si-pi-[ri] of 
the Shumutkunite, the son of Bél-abu-usur.’ *° 

Year 7. A record concerning money refers to ™Bél-su-nu 9™@!si- 
pi-ri 8a ™Ri-mut-4Ninib, ‘ Bél-shunu, the si-pi-ri of Rimit-Ninib.’ * 


Data from the Reign of Antiochus III 


Year 1. In a temple record mention is made of the following 
witness: ™Ardi-*Ninib mdéru sa ™Anu-apal-iddinu ™'si-pir 
makkir *Anu, ‘ Ardi-Ninib, the son of Anu-apal-iddinu, the si-pir 
of the property of Anu.’ * 


Miscellaneous Data ** 


A seal impression on a tablet in the Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania is explained by the following inscription: kunuk 
™dSamas-ah-iddin ™@'si-pi-ri ga bit °™@'abarakki, ‘The seal of 
Shamash-ah-iddin, the si-pi-ri of the house of the abarakku offi- 
cial.’ 4 





8? The word uqu is difficult to explain. The meanings given by Bezold, 
Babylonisch-assyrisches Glossar, p. 62, do not suit the above context. 

8° BE X, 102:6, 7. 

8° Thid., 101:24, 25. 

°° Tbid., 115:7-9. See BH X, 127:9. 

* Tbhid., 128:10. 

°*? BRM Part I, 98:28. The document is dated in the 122nd year of the 
Seleucid era, and this coincides with the Ist year of the reign of Antiochus 
III. 

** A few other references, of a minor character, are given in OD p. 779f. 

** PBS XIV, No. 966. 
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The first part of a Neo-Babylonian letter is as follows: Duppi 
mdNabiti-igisa(-sa) a-na ™*Nabii-ahé™*-iddin abi-ta 4Bél u 4Nabi 
su-lum sa abi-ia lig-bu-i °™*'dupsar ékalli ana eli mes-ha-ti sa 
Sezéri wu imitti §a SE-BAR a-na-ku u ™Ku-na-a ™'si-pi-ri_il-tap- 
par-an-na-a-su, ‘ The letter of Nabfi-iqisha to Nabf-ahé-iddin, my 
father. May Bél and Nab& decree the prosperity of my father! I 
am the scribe (dupsarru) of the palace with reference to the meas- 
urement of seed-ground and the impost of barley, and Kuna the 
scribe (st-pi-rt), has dispatched us.’ * 

Another Neo-Babylonian letter begins thus: Duppi ™Ba-la-tu 
a-na %™élsatammi Dbéli-ia ii-mu-us-su *Bél u *Nabii a-na balat 
napsatim®’ sa béli-ia (u-sal-la) °™@'si-pir ™3a ,. . . a-ta-mar it-ti- 
Su-nu a-na-ku w ki-is-sat a-na pa-ni-su-nu ul-te-la-’ it-ti-Su-nu a-na 
muh-hi immeri ad-dib-bu-ub, ‘ The letter of Balitu to the temple 
administrator, my lord. Daily I beseech Bél and Nabi for the 
life of my lord! The si-pir officials of . . . I have seen. I am 
with them, and feed has been sent for their use. I shall discuss 
matters with them concerning the sheep.’ *° 

A third Neo-Babylonian letter contains the following passage: 
améldupsarru u ™lsi-pir it-ti-ia ta-a-nu ki-i ™'dupsarru u 
anélsi-nir ma-tu-t, ‘There is no tablet-writer (dupsarru) or parch- 
ment-writer (si-pir) with me, because the tablet-writer and the 
parchment-writer are lacking.’ *” 


Summary of Data 


A summary of the data from the cuneiform passages which have 
been quoted, ranging from the Neo-Babylonian to the Seleucid 
period, may now be given. During this stretch of Mesopotamian 
history, covering more than four centuries, the scribe who wrote 
upon parchment and possibly papyrus was designated by a term 
which appears in the following forms: si-pi-ru si-pi-ri, si-pir, 
si-pi-ir, and st-pir-ri. Although the form si-pi-i-ru has not been 
discovered, there is indication in the form si-pir-ri that sipiru, or 
sepéru,®* was the real Babylonian word. In the remaining part of 
this article stpiru will be used as the standard form. 





% NLE 132:1-11. 
°° Tbid., 32:1-10. 
°7 Tbid., 17:31, 32. °® See Bezold, Babylonisch-assyrisches Glossar, p. 217. 
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The accumulated evidence concerning the distinction between 
the root Sapéru, ‘ send,’ and the word sipiru may be presented. The 
following excerpts will be sufficient for the demonstration. 

maT §-tar-ah-iddin *™'si-pi-ri “™¢'mér sipri, ‘ Ishtar-ah-iddin, the 
scribe, the messenger.’ °® This statement indicates that Ishtar-ah- 
iddin acted as a messenger as well as a scribe. 

Si-pir-tum sa (méUsi-pi-ru ga... Sat-ra-tum, ‘The dispatch 
which the scribe . . . wrote.’??°° There is no tendency to use the 
expression *”¢'S4piru instead of *”¢'sipiru in such a passage as this. 

Si-pir-twm sa %™*!si-pi-ri Sa ™Gi-mil-lu . . . 18-pu-ru-ma, ‘ The 
dispatch of the scribe which Gimillu . . . sent.’** In this instance 
the dispatch was written by one person and sent by another. 

A-ki-i si-pi-is-tum sa %™'si-pi-ri, ‘ According to the dispatch of 
the scribe.’ *° The writer of a dispatch must have been thought of 
as its author, especially if the sipirw was entrusted with consider- 
able responsibility.** 

In a court record of the time of Cambyses the following cunei- 
form statement is to be found: si-pir-tum sa ™Na-bu-gu u ™***bat- 
lu-su, ‘the dispatch of Nabigu and his parchment of annulment.’*™* 
If ™%ek}qt-lu-su is the correct reading, the phrase indicates that an 
annulment document could be written upon parchment. A brief 
inscription of the time of Nebuchadrezzar contains the following 
passage: 3 ™8aksq]-la a-na ™**bat-lu ga sarri ™Innina-mukin-aplu 
apil ™"Zéru-tu mahir(-ir). This may be translated ‘ Three parch- 
ment petitions, for a parchment annulment of the king, Innina- 
mukin-aplu, the son of Zériitu, received.’ *°> The natural interpre- 





* StrNbn 478:11-13 (10th year of Nabonidus). 

10° RECO 19:11, 12 (3rd year of Cyrus). The determinative amél 
appears in the original text. 

101 RECC 102:24, 25 (Accession year of Cambyses). 

102 BE X, 5:6, 7 (Accession year of Darius II). 

23 See ZA III, pp. 135, 136, 148, 149, for an important text in which 
masaksi-pis-tum &@ amélsi-pi-ri occurs in line 8. This evidently refers to a 
dispatch or document written upon parchment by a sipiru. For sipistum = 
sipirtum see note 79. Strassmaier’s reading si-kir-tum was made before 
this equivalence was known. Other occurrences of maésak3i-pis-tum (ti) 
occur in lines 11, 13, 18, and 20 of the text quoted. Unfortunate breaks 
in the text prevent full translation. 

104 RECC 192:11, 12. See also line 7 of the same text. 

1°5 Archives from Erech, Time of Nebuchadrezzar and Nabonidus, 
Goucher College Cuneiform Inscriptions, Vol. I, 128:1-5. 
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tation of this statement is that Innina-mukin-aplu received three 
copies of a petition written upon parchment. The petition was to 
be submitted for the purpose of obtaining a royal annulment with 
respect to a matter in which Innina-mukin-ap!u was interested. 
These two passages are presented as possible light upon the Baby- 
lonian practice of writing upon parchment.* 

The contrast between the dwpsarru and the sipiru is emphasized 
by the data submitted. There are two cases in which the dupsarru 
and the sipiru are mentioned in connection with judges.*” In the 
third Neo-Babylonian letter quoted above the dupsarru and the 
sipiru are referred to in a very unusual passage.** In all these 
instances the intimation is very strong that two entirely different 
kinds of scribes played a part in the official life of the Babylonians. 

The importance of the sipiru is indicated by the varied service 
which he performed in addition to being the accountant of the 
property of a deity. The following unified list summarizes the 
nature of this service: 

amélsiniru sa Sarri,‘ the sipiru of the king. *° Compare “®D 
son, 2 Ki. 12:10, ete. Note x2¥M ID TDD, Jer. 52:25. 

amélsiniru sa mar Sarri, ‘ the sipiru of the son of the king.’ **° 
- amélsiniru Sa ™labarakki, ‘the sipiru of the abarakku official.’ *™ 

amélsiniru Sa %™élgimi, ‘the sipiru of the administrator.’ + 

amélsipiru Sa ina Lanna, ‘the sipiru who is in the temple 
Fianna.’ 48 





106 See NLE 4:6-8 for masakmi-ni-e-ti-su-nu sa ga-la-la ga-at-ri-e-ti, Is it 
possible that this refers to parchment accounts in the form of written rolls 
(ga-la-la Sa-at-ri-e-ti)? The king in this letter is solicitous for these 
documents and asks that they be deposited in a safe place in the temple. 

107 RECO 151:1-4 (3rd year of Cambyses); BH VIII, 107:19-23 (6th 
year of Darius I). 

10°86 NLE 17:31, 32. 

109 StrNbn 44:3 (1st year of Nabonidus) ; StrNbn 478:11-13 (llth year 
of Nabonidus) ; RECC 118:22 (1st year of Cambyses; RECO 107:17 (1st 
year of Cambyses). 

110 StrNbk 413:3 (43rd year of Nebuchadrezzar); StrNbn 184:4, 5 (5th 
year of Nabonidus); StrNbn 270:5 (7th year of Nabonidus); StrNbn 
581:1-4 (llth year of Nabonidus) ; StrOyr 177:1-3 (4th year of Cyrus) ; 
StrCyr 199:10, 11 (5th year of Cyrus) ; StrOyr 364:16 (? year of Cyrus). 

111 BH X, 60:1-13 (2nd year of Darius II); PBS XIV, No. 966. 

112 StrNbn 458:10-15 (10th year of Cyrus); O7 IV, 27, (Bu. 88-5-12, 
336), lines 4, 5. 

118 REOC 164:21 (4th year of Cambyses); RHOO 198:4 (6th year of 
Cambyses). 
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amélsipiru sa %™lasaredé™* Sa ékalli e338, ‘the sipiru of the 
princes of the new palace.’ ** 

amélsiniru sa ™é'sakni sa nds patrim’, ‘ the sipiru of the com- 
mander of the sword-bearers.’ *** 

amélsiniru sa ina pani ™Gubarri °™'pihat sa ™*tAkkadi, ‘the 
sipiru who is at the disposal of Gobryas, the governor of Akkad.’ *** 

amélsiniru Sa bél pihat Mi-sir, ‘the sipiru of the governor of 
Egypt.’ *** 

amélsipiru sa ™ 'Sumutkund, ‘the sipiru of the Shumutkunite 
(a Hittite). ** 

There is no direct specification as to the language in which the 
sipiru wrote. No reference to an Aramaean sipiru has been found. 
In spite of the lack of definite data one may be sure that the 
sipiru wrote extensively in Aramaic, and possibly in Greek in the 
Seleucid era. Very valuable indirect testimony is at hand concern- 
ing the use of Aramaic. Numerous endorsements in Aramaic are 
found upon clay tablets, and there is one instance in which a sipiru, 
Bél-iddin by name, wrote in Aramaic upon the edge of a tablet 
containing a reference to himself in cuneiform.**® His notation is 
self-explanatory, as the following indicates: 


eS) 4OV = pws cow 


There can be little doubt that this preserves the actual handwriting 
of a stpiru. It is likely that all Aramaic endorsements were placed 
upon clay tablets by a scribe who was a sipiru rather than by one 
who was a dupsarru. The strong differentiation made between the 
two kinds of scribes indicates that each wrote in a language in 
which he was an adept specialist. The possibility that a rare scribe 
might attain facility in writing in both cuneiform and Aramaic 
must be kept in mind, but that all scribes or a considerable portion 
of them could do so is difficult to believe. Both languages were 





“4 BRM Part I, 81:1-3 (8th year of Darius I). 

“8 BE X, 7:4 (Accession year of Darius II). 

“4° BE X, 101:24, 25 (5th year of Darius II). 

17 StrOamb 344:2, 3 (6th year of Cambyses). 

“8 BE X, 115:7-9 (6th year of Cambyses). 

11° BE X, 60, edge. See lines 4 and 10 of the cuneiform text. 
2° The writing of Bel-iddin.’ 
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employed in the making of records and in the transmission of dis- 
patches. Moreover, the information which has been brought 
together affords a clearer conception of the highly important réle 
which the scribe upon perishable material played in all phases of 
Babylonian life from the time of Nebuchadrezzar II to that of 
Demetrius I. 


Writing upon Parchment among the Assyrians 


The extensive activity of the parchment-writer in Babylonian 
official affairs from the sixth to the second century B. C. causes 
inquisitiveness as to what the situation was among the Assyrians. 
Are there any evidences that they kept records upon materials other 
than clay and stone? It must be admitted, in the first place, that 
Assyrian contract tablets, according to available information, con- 
tain no allusions to the *¢'sipiru.’*_ The word si-pir occurs in a 
badly-preserved Assyrian text '** and Johns indicates the possibility 
that it may be a term for an official, but no light is thrown upon 
the meaning of the word by the context. Equally noteworthy 1s 
the fact that the °"*'dupsarru is rarely mentioned in Assyrian 
inscriptions.’** In the records which centered in Nineveh the place 
.of both the *”@'dupsarru and the *¢'sipiru was taken by the 
amél 4-BA,!*4 except in the late Assyrian period, when there seems 





121 See ZA XXXVI, p. 27, for the occurrence of si-ip-ru ga a-limki in a 
Cappadocian text. Lewy translates ‘ Boten oder Delegierten der Stadt.’ 
There are other occurrences of si-ip-ru, or si-ib-ru, which is the apparent 
dialetic form, to be found in Cappadocian texts. Prof. F. J. Stephens has 
kindly supplied me with the following references: Babylonian Inscriptions 
in the Collection of J. B. Nies, Part IV, 58:11, 15; 35:32; Cuneiform 
Texts from Cappadocian Tablets in the British Museum, Part I, Plate 29, 
line 2; Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, Vol. XI, p. 113, No. 4, 
line 21; Musée du Louvre—Department des Antiquités Orientales, Textes 
Cunéiformes, Tome IV, 32:1; 40:1; 45:16; Annals of Archaeology and 
Anthropology, University of Liverpool, Vol. I, Nov. 1908, p. 56, No. 3, line 
11. There is no real evidence that the sibru of Cappadocian texts is related 
to the sipiru of the Neo-Babylonian, Persian, and Seleucid periods, but it 
has been thought best to give the above references. 

122 JADD No. 936, Col. III, line 11. 

123 Thid., Vol. II, p. 33f. See ibid., Vol. IV, p. 277, under dupsarru and 
compare with references under aba, A-BA, p. 241. 

124 The extensive and varied service of the amélA-BA is indicated by the 
references in JADD, Vol. IV, p. 241. Kings, queens, crown princes, gov- 
ernors, temples, and high officials of the land were dependent upon the 
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to have been a transition to *'dupsarru.'*® The proof that the 
amét4-BA wrote upon parchment as well as upon clay is decisive. 
The **'A-BA ™4t ASur-a-a, ‘ the Assyrian scribe,’ and the °"*'A-BA 
mit Ar-ma-a-a, ‘the Aramaean scribe,’ are convincingly contrasted 
in a well-known cuneiform text.’** Johns points out that the dis- 
tinction between the two was ‘ functional’ rather than ‘ racial.’ **” 
The conclusion to be drawn is that the scribe who wrote in Aramaic 
was classed in antiquity with the scribe who wrote in Assyrian. 
There are half a dozen references to the ordinary Aramaean scribe 
in Assyrian business documents.’** An allusion to an Aramaean 
scribe of the son of the king **° is very interesting, as it reminds 
one of the *¢'sipiru sa mar Sarri.%° Furthermore, a certain Assy- 
rian list contains the following statement: 6 **!A-BA™% Ar-ma- 
(a-a-te), ‘six female Aramaean scribes.’*** Of no little signifi- 
cance is the occurrence of *”¢'A-BA ™é!Mu-su-ra-a-a, ‘the Egyp- 
tian scribe.’ *** This is strong intimation that there was a place 
in Assyrian life for the scribe who wrote in the Egyptian language 
upon papyrus. There is even stronger intimation that the *"“'A-BA 
wrote upon parchment. A text states that city and temple scribes 
were supplied with the skins of cattle and white lambs.*** Thus 
the inscriptional evidence that there were scribes in Assyria who 
wrote upon parchment is complete. That such scribes wrote mainly 
in the Aramaic language is probable. 

Assyrian bas-reliefs throw unmistakable light upon the question 





skill of the amé1A-BA, The ideogram A-BA is not as easy to explain as 
DUB-SAR. See CD p. 3f; Delitzsch, Sumerisches Glossar, p. 4, under ab. 

226 Cf. JADD, Vol. II, p. 33f. The evidence of the transition is very 
slight. 

126 TT R 31, 5, lines 64, 65. The text quoted is a general list of titles 
and offices. 

127 JADD, Vol. Il, p. 109. 

128 JADD Nos. 179, R:2; 193, R:9; 207, R:5; 448, L, E:2; 607, R:3; 
782 :3. 

12°The expression is emélA-BA métAr-ma-a-a mér Sarri, JADD No. 
385, R:13. 

189 See references in note 110. 

181 JADD No. 827 :2. 

182 JADD No. 324, 0:11, R:1. Compare with sipiru of the governor of 
Egypt. See Note 117. 

188 OLZ 20, Col. 204. The skins were given to the omél1A-BA 4li and to 
the amélA-BA bit ili. 
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which is being discussed. In many scenes carved upon stone the 
operation of recording plunder taken in battle is pictured.*** In 
practically every known instance two scribes are represented in 
such a group. One is portrayed in the act of writing upon a clay 
tablet ; the other is depicted with a pen in the right hand and flexi- 
ble writing material in the left hand, the pliant substance hanging 
down and often ending in a partially-rolled scroll. The earliest 
recovered example of this type of scene is furnished by a relief of 
the reign of Tiglathpileser III of the eighth century B. c.27*° Varied 
reliefs of the same kind have come from the palace of Sennacherib, 
who occupied the throne of Assyria at the close of the eighth cen- 
tury B. c. and during almost two decades of the seventh century 
B. c.4°° This tendency of the Assyrian artist to associate the writer 
upon what may be regarded as parchment or papyrus with the 
writer upon clay cannot be ascribed to mere whim or fanciful imagi- 
nation. Such a propensity in graphic portraiture must have gained 
its inspiration from an established phase of Assyrian life, viz., the 
extensive practice of making records in Aramaic script as well as 
ir Assyrian cuneiform. It should not be overlooked that the reliefs 
indicate equality in scribal rank and function. The work of the 
Aramaean scribe is classed with that of his Assyrian associate. 
Rawlinson’s cuneiform list which places *¢'A-BA ™*ASur-a-a and 
omélA4-BA ™étAr-ma-a-a'** in immediate juxtaposition is lexi- 
cographical confirmation of the conclusion which has just been 
drawn from Assyrian art. References to the Aramaean scribe in 
Assyrian contracts, some of which are dated in the reign of Ashur- 
banipal, form another link in the chain of evidence. It is unques- 
tionable, therefore, that two sorts of scribes, one practised in the art 
of indenting cuneiform inscriptions and one skilled in the writing 
of Aramaic documents, enjoyed equal prestige during the last two 
centuries of Assyrian history. 

The combined results of this investigation disclose the fact that 





184 A good summary of the references is given by Breasted in AJSL, Vol. 
32, p. 246, note 1. 

185 See Layard, Monuments of Nineveh, I, 58. An excellent drawing of 
the scene is shown in AJSL, Vol. 32, p. 242. 

186 See references given by Breasted as quoted in note 134. Two repro- 
ductions of typical Sennacherib sculptures are shown in AJSL, Vol. 32, 
pp. 243, 244. 

187 See note 126. 
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writing upon parchment was practiced extensively in Mesopotamia 
contemporaneously with writing upon clay from the eighth century 
z. C. to the second century B. C.; i. e., during Assyrian, Neo-Baby- 
lonian, Persian, and Greek régimes. Parallel with the data from 
which this general conclusion is derived are numerous Aramaic 
endorsements upon clay tablets, ranging from the Assyrian period 
to the Persian era.’** These Aramaic annotations were added to 
cuneiform inscriptions for the purpose of attesting as well as 
clarifying the salient features of contracts. They were placed 
upon the tablets soon after the Assyrian scribes had finished writ- 
ing; i. e., before the clay had entirely hardened, as the pen of the 
Aramaean scribes often scratched the yielding material. In some 
cases vestiges of black ink are to be seen,’*® suggesting that the 
endorsements were written by means of an inked pen under con- 
siderable pressure of the hand. It should be remembered that these 
Aramaic endorsements synchronize with the cuneiform inscriptions 
to which they are appended. Hence we have at our disposal the 
jottings of many scribes who wrote in Aramaic during a period of 
several centuries before our era. The pronounced cursive character 
of the script which appears in these snatches of written Aramaic is 
definite proof that their authors possessed a facility with the pen 
which could have been acquired only by long and constant experi- 
ence. Furthermore, this same feature of the endorsements indi- 
cates prolonged utilization of parchment and similar material, 
inasmuch as a decided departure from the angularity of Aramaic 
inscriptions upon hard substances is exhibited. 


Wriling upon Papyrus 


It is thought that papyrus was known to the Assyrians on account 
of the occurrence of ni ‘dru in a number of texts belonging to the 
time of Sargon.'*° A standard passage is the following: amélu sa 





#88 JADD, Vol. II, pp. 21-23; Stevenson, Assyrian and Babylonian Con- 
tracts with Aramaic Reference Notes, pp. 115-148, See Lidzbarski, Altara- 
miéische Urkunden aus Assur. 

189 Clay, Aramaic Indorsements on the Documents of the Murasi Sons, 
Old Testament and Semitic Studies, Vol. I, pp. 287-321; Clay, Light on 
the Old Testament from Babel, pp. 394-397. Note fine example of clay 
tablet inscribed with Aramaic, ibid., p. 395. 

*4° See KlbrTat references in Wérterverzeichniss, p. 164. 
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sum-su i-na ni-a-ra an-na-a sat-ru-ma, ‘the man whose name is 
written in this document.’ *** ‘ Urkunde’ is Klauber’s translation 
of ni-a-ra, but he indicates in a note that it may mean ‘ Papyrus- 
urkunde,’ on the basis of connection with ‘“%)3.1*? Bezold trans- 
lates ni Gru ‘ Art Papyrus.’ *** So far as available texts indicate, 
there is only one occurrence of ni ’éru in Neo-Babylonian inscrip- 
tions; i. e., in the following context: a-ki-i ni-’-a-ri a ™Ki-na-a.™ 
This may be translated thus: ‘ according to the papyrus document 
of Kina.’ The complete context of this passage has not been pre- 
served, but the official position of Kina is suggested in line 7 of 
the document by *¢'si . . . , which can well stand for °™@'si-pir, 
or %”¢!si-mi-ru. If such a restoration is correct and if ni Gru means 
‘ papyrus,’ we are provided with an instance of a sipiru who wrote 
a document upon papyrus. This should not be surprising. If 
papyrus was available there is nothing more natural than that a 
sipiru should have written upon it as well as upon parchment.’* 
One may question whether the term *“'KUS-SAR was applied to 
one who wrote upon papyrus, even if *¢'sipirw was. However, the 
Babylonians and the Assyrians might have thought of papyrus as 
_artificial parchment. The Ionians referred to papyrus, when it was 
introduced, as d&6épa, ‘skins,’ because they were already accus- 
tomed to writing upon the prepared hides of animals.*** How 
extensively the Babylonians and the Assyrians wrote upon papyrus 





141 Thid., No. 49:3, p. 74, Tafel 38. See Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian 
Letters, Part VI, No. 568, R:19, for Ki-ir-ki ni-a-ri amélA-BA miéti, 
‘rolls(?) of papyrus (for) the scribe of the land.’ 

142 KlorTat, note on p. 75. 

148 Bezold, Babylonisch-assyrisches Glossar, p. 188. However, on p. 149, 
ibid., in connection with the word kerku, Bezold indicates that ni’déru may 
mean ‘parchment.’ Similarly, Meissner in Babylonien und Assyrien, Vol. 
I, p. 259, translates ni’éru ‘ Pergament,’ but in Vol, II, ibid., p. 343, he 
translates ‘Papyrus.’ Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targumim, etc., Vol. 
II, p. 904, gives the meanings ‘ paper,’ ‘ parchment,’ ‘ papyrus,’ for the word 


37"). 
144 Evetts, Inscriptions of the Reigns of Evil-Merodach, Neriglissar, and 


Laborosoarchod, Text No. 55 of Ner., line 12. 

145 Cf, Breasted, The Physical Processes of Writing in the Early Orient 
and their Relation to the Origin of the Alphabet, AJSL, Vol. 32, pp. 
230-249. 

146 See Herodotus V, 58, for the following: xail ras BiBdovs dipbépas 
Kadedow dd rod madawi ol “Iwves, bre core dv ord BliBrwv éxpéovro Sipbépyot 


alyénol re Kail oléyo., ete. 
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cannot be determined. There was no general skill in the art of 
writing. ‘Trained scribes were comparatively few in number.** 
No doubt the standard writing material was clay, but parchment 
and papyrus were also employed. It is possible to think of parch- 
ment as taking precedence over papyrus, because the skins of ani- 
mals were more imperishable and could be obtained more readily. 
However, no categorical statement can be made concerning the 
relative importance of parchment and papyrus one way or the 
other. A greater accumulation of deciphered cuneiform texts will 
probably throw considerable light upon the question.*** 


Concluding Statement 


Since it is evident that scribal activity in Mesopotamia during a 
large part of the first millennium B. c. included making records 
upon parchment and papyrus as well as upon clay, the question 
arises as to whether there was any tendency to write the language of 
the Babylonians and the Assyrians upon parchment and papyrus 
by means of Aramaic characters, and, vice versa, Aramaic upon 
clay by means of cuneiform characters. Either process must be 
recognized as inherently possible. Professional recorders connected 
with a particular temple comprised writers in both languages. Fur- 
thermore, indications point very definitely to the fact that there was 
some degree of codperation between the two kinds of scribes. The 
skill of the dupsarru and that of the sipirw were often called upon 
in the negotiation of the same business transaction. This means 
that close association developed between those who wrote upon clay 
and those who wrote upon parchment and papyrus. Hence a basis 
of connection existed which could result in an interchange of func- 
tions. Actual corroboration is at hand that Aramaic was written 
upon clay by means of Babylonian signs, for a published cuneiform 
text of the Seleucid era has turned out to be a document in the 
Aramaic language.**® As to the writing of cuneiform inscriptions 





**7 The urgency of the statement in NLE 17:31, 32 indicates how help- 
less the ordinary Babylonians were without professional scribes, 

148 Bezold, Babylonisch-assyrisches Glossar, p. 64, lists urbannu(urbénu) 
as another term for ‘Papyrus.’ See KlbrTat, references on p. 161. Cf. 
OLZ 1914, p. 265; Holma, Kleine Beitrage, etc., pp. 88 ff. 

149 Thureau-Dangin, Tablettes d’Uruk @ VUsage des Prétres du Temple 
@Anu du Temps des Séleucides, Musée du Louvre— Department des 
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upon parchment or papyrus, Meissner states that cuneiform was 
written with ink upon clay and stone, on account of which he con- 
cludes that parchment and papyrus could have been used for pen- 
made cuneiform records.**® This inference need not be questioned, 
as Assyriologists today find it possible to make pen and ink copies 
of cuneiform texts with considerable facility. Ancient scribes must 
have been equally competent. There is no available proof that an 
inscription in the Babylonian or the Assyrian language was ever 
written upon parchment or papyrus by means of Aramaic charac- 
ters, but there is no reason for believing this outside the range of 
possibility. 

Two remarkable groups of Aramaic papyrus fragments throw 
valuable light upon the question under consideration. One group 
of eleven sheets tells the story of Ahiqar ( "pm ) and compiles 
his proverbs.’** The part of the document which is of special inter- 
est indicates that Ahiqar was ‘a wise and ready scribe’ ("50 
=—"n) ODM) **? of Sennacherib,’** king of Assyria. The influence 
attributed to Ahiqar is suggested by another descriptive phrase, ‘ the 
counsellor of all Assyria’ (m5> “ym wy).1** There is no need to 
go into all details concerning this record, the Aramaic version of 
which Cowley ascribes to the fifth century B. c., and the supposed 
cuneiform original of which he dates a century earlier. The main 
thing to note here is that its picture of Ahigar as the scribe of the 
Assyrian king accords with the cuneiform data concerning Ara- 
maean scribes in Assyria and Babylonia.*** The other papyrus frag- 





Antiquités Orientales, Textes Cunéiformes, Tome VI, Pl. CV, No. 58. See 
Driver, An Aramaic Inscription in the Cuneiform Script, Archiv fiir 
Orientforschung, Band III, Heft 2/3, pp. 47-53. 

15° Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, Vol. II, p. 344. See VS I, 64. 

151 Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century, pp. 204-248. 

182 Tbid., p. 212, col. i, line 1. 

183 Esarhaddon also figures in the story. 

154 Cowley, ibid., p. 212, col. i, line 12. 

155 All the references which have been presented as to the existence of 
Aramaean scribes in Assyria in the time of Sennacherib throw considerable 
light upon the following Biblical passage dealing with an event in con- 
nection with Sennacherib’s siege of Jerusalem: ‘Then said Eliakim, the 
son of Hilkiah, and Shebna, and Joah, unto Rab-shakeh, Speak, I pray thee, 
to thy servants in the Aramaic language; for we understand; and talk not 
with us in the Jews’ language in the ears of the people that are on the 
wall.’ II Ki 18:26. Similarly, the Aramaic used in the book of Daniel 
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ments contain parts of an Aramaic version of the Behistun inscrip- 
tion of Darius the Great.’** This suggests that the Persian king’s 
military record was not only carved in solid rock, but was also writ- 
ten in Aramaic upon papyrus and sent to distant parts of his king- 
dom. As contributory material these two groups of Aramaic papyri 
support the conclusions derived from cuneiform inscriptions. 

A significant historical background exists for all that has been 
discussed in this article. During a period of three centuries prior 
to the eighth century B. c. Aramaeans exerted strong pressure upon 
the Assyrian empire from the west.**’ Impressive punitive expe- 
ditions had to be undertaken by Assyrian kings for a twofold pur- 
pose, to hold the Aramaeans in check and to keep trade connections 
open as far as the Mediterranean. An Aramaean strain grew up in 
the population of Assyria, due to successive deportations and pos- 
sibly as the outcome of a certain amount of voluntary settlement. 
At the same time the Chaldaeans of Aramaean stock invaded Baby- 
lonia and sections of that land became dominated by them.*** This 
infiltration and absorption of Aramaeans in both Assyria and Baby- 
lonia had evidently been going on for a long time before the eighth 
century B. C. Hence the presence of Aramaean culture in Mesopo- 
tamia during the next six centuries, as exhibited by the influential 
activity of Aramaean scribes who wrote upon parchment and 
papyrus in the routine of ordinary business as well as in the nego- 
tiation of political affairs, may be looked upon as the normal result 
of a well-defined historical movement.**® 





gains a fresh perspective from what we know now concerning the activity 
of Aramaean scribes in the period with which the book deals. 

18° Cowley, ibid., pp. 248-271. 

*°7 The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. III, pp. 1-26. 

188 Tbid., pp. 4, 5. 

18° The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to Professor Ungnad who 
kindly furnished some of the references quoted in notes 148 and 150. For 
additional references to the amélsipiru see Clay, Business Documents of 
Murashu Sons of Nippur, Dated in the Reign of Darius II, PBS Vol. II, 
No. 1, 11:3; 51:15; 70:15; 72:12; 95:11; 133:15,23; 135:1; 137:2; 


224:11. 
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Or Munammap’s childhood and adolescence nothing is known 
that would in any way explain the peculiarities of behavior which 
developed when he was about forty years old. To be sure there 
are reports which have been taken to indicate epilepsy on two 
occasions in childhood ; but these have been rejected by most compe- 
tent recent scholarship.' 

At about twenty-four or twenty-five? Muhammad married 
Khadija, a woman fifteen years his senior. In spite of the dis- 
parity of age he lived happily with her until her death, about 
twenty-five or twenty-six years later. During her lifetime he made 
no attempt to take another wife; and she appears to have occupied 
a unique place in his affections even long after her death and 
after many matrimonial experiences. She bore him at least six, 
and perhaps as many as seven or eight® children, although she 
had come to him when forty years old and already the mother of 
two children by two previous marriages. For the bearing of 
Muhammad’s children quite obviously we cannot allow less than 
six years; on the other hand, even assuming that there were eight 
children, we cannot well allow more than ten years, for at the end 
of that time Khadija would have been fifty years old, and probably 
would have been incapable of further childbearing. During these 
six to ten years, then, Muhammad lived the life of an obscure and 
contented husband and parent. At the end of that time, however, 
Khadija probably became senescent; while Muhammad, being in 
the early thirties, or at most thirty-five, was scarcely middle-aged. 
The physical stress of this situation is evident. The natural dis- 
parity between the sexes in their resistance to old age is nowhere 
plainer than in the East; and here the disparity was aggravated 
by an unheard-of seniority in the woman. The strain was height- 
ened by Muhammad’s unusual austerity and loyalty. To make 





1 Néldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des Qordan’s, I, 25, note 1 and references. 
* Tabari, Annals, I, 1766: “ twenty-odd.” 
* Tabari, Annals; “ eight.” 
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matters still worse, the two boys whom Khadija had borne him 
died, leaving him without male issue or any prospect of such. 
I am inclined to think that we should assign to this period that 
strange exorcistic prayer which is preserved in Surah ecxiii, and 


“in which Muhammad seeks protection from something darkly indi- 


cated by the words.» 13) .g\¢. The expression merits a spe- 
cial examination, because it was enigmatic even to the earliest of 
Muhammad’s followers. a 

According to a common tradition * ‘A’isha is made to say: “ The 
Apostle of God took me by the hand when the moon had risen 
and looked toward it and said: ‘This is (what is meant by the 
phrase) — 5» 13) .§\¢. So take refuge with God from the evil 
thereof "—meaning ‘ from the evil thereof when it is eclipsed ’.” The 
commentaries ° and translations® prefer the still more common 
interpretation: “from the evil of the night when it cometh on.” 
No doubt Muhammad had explained away the first meaning of his 
colorful phrase long before it became necessary to give this pretty 
answer to his child-wife. It was a pretty answer, because the words 
certainly bear well the interpretation. What the original meaning 
was we can infer if we consult the native lexicons.’ 

How did Muhammad come to use this literary expression? Not 
so much, I suppose, from any conscious wish to be obscure, as 
from sheer poetic inability to be ordinary. There are other pas- 
sages in the Qur’in which show a similar bold use of words by 
Muhammad. They are hard to find now because the dull theolo- 
gians, through the exegetical literature, have influenced the lexi- 
cons.* In the present instance we might conclude that g~lé and 
«5, were merely ordinary words used of the clouding, or eclips- 
ing, or setting, of the moon, or the sun; or of the darkness 
resulting from any of these things. For g~l¢ has been booked 
simply as “ darkness,” and ~~ receives the ordinary meaning of 





‘E. g., Lisdm al-‘Arab, xii, 162; Kashshaf, ad loc. 

5°E.g., Kashshaf, Jalalain. 

*E. g., Palmer, Sale, Henning. 

* Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer in 1912 called my attention to the below quoted 
passage in the [hyd@’, and in 1927, to the cognates in the native lexicons. 
He is not accountable, however, for my conclusions regarding Muhammad’s 
life with Khadija, nor for the thesis of this article, which grows out of 
them. 

®See below discussion of Surah Ixxxi, 15-25 and liii, 1-12. 
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“comes.” It is as though some solemn and unimaginative person 
were to read Blake’s “ Tiger, tiger, burning bright,” and put down 
“burn” as meaning simply “to look” or “to gaze” ; or, worse 
still, to miss the point entirely and think that it meant “ to snarl ” 
or “to crouch” : since, of course, tigers do snarl and crouch, and 
rarely if ever are observed in a state of active combustion. But 
if we examine the lexicons® carefully we shall see that the root 
<§~ originally meant “to be suffused” and the root 5, “ to sink 
out of sight.” “ Suffused ” contains the two ideas, “ to be moist ” 
and “to be clouded”; and both are included when speaking of 
the tearful eye, or the wound that is bloody or purulent, or the 
hides of people roasting in Jahannam.’° It is the second idea only 
which is expressed when the verb is used with “ moon” or “ sun.” 
Then again, “to sink out of sight ” contains the two ideas, “to 
enter a recess” and “to disappear”; and both are included when 
speaking of the sunken eye, or the setting sun, or (perhaps) the 
moon when entering the earth’s shadow. «3» 13) §~lé could 
mean then, “a thing suffused when it has sunk out of sight.” A\l- 
Isfahani says: ays HAY a5! oF Sys — 55 IS! Snlé 
“(The expression) «59 13) g~l¢is a figure of speech (used) of 
’ the accident in the night, such as the nocturnal visitor.” In the 
Qdmiis, under .g¢ we read: es I) saul yo Slims (pls 
“<“Abbas and a number (of others say that the phrase means) ‘a 


malo penis cum surrectus est’”; and again, under cS» we read: 


rks of! oF Soh lal &\Ke rs Is) y! Slincy “Its mean- 
ing is ‘penis cum surrectus est,’ (as) reported by al-Ghazali and 
others, on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas.” The lexicons ** have pre- 
served a number of cognate words which belong to the same circle 
of ideas: — aby dpiS casyo ydy Lindyy Lby CO poy] ay 

oe Rolly (Lisin) a5 3 Gol yl DNS csyo > 
add as pts oEnedl gaty . ss pill del yl) Bossol! 9! “ios! 





® Lisdn al-‘Arab and Raghib al-Isfahini, al-Mufradat fi Gharib al-Qur’dn. 
They are so easily accessible that I merely summarize. 

1° Tsfahini, on Surah xxxviii, 56, in Mufradat. 

11 Mufradat. 

12 Lisin, Qamis, Mufradat, Qatr al-Muhit. 
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The passage of al-Ghazali is probably the following: ** 


3s Vs jis go 9 ly y exnald 13) ale dy SAds pul oles Ju 5 


S95) ced Gow LS Eilat) Ne HEL Cy yW dalle [gil wo By 
ge etl be Dye pL agle slat aly pal ou de ylbaall aT 


ghgng) LYS bly Seo LW Se CIE oasy te elas 
Sogied| 


“ Among the oddities of Qur’in exegesis (is that contained in a 
tradition) from Ibn ‘Abbas: ‘ And from the evil of — 55 13) gulé 
—He says ‘ surrectio penis.’ And this is an overwhelming affliction 
which neither intelligence nor reason may withstand when it is 
aroused. This is true despite the fact that it is a good thing, 
seeing that it becomes a motive for the two lives, as we have said. 
But it is Satan’s most potent weapon against mankind. And (the 
Prophet) referred to it when he said: ‘I have never seen, among 
creatures lacking intelligence and religion, anything more over- 
, whelming to men of intellect than you women!’ And (by) this 

| | is (meant) only the stirring of desire.” 
| The tradition twice mentioned in the Qamis, as from “ ‘Abbas 
» and a number of others” and as “reported by al-Ghazali and 
others, on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas,” I have not been able to 
trace further than the passage in al-Ghazali. The latter calls the 
| interpretation “ unusual” or “curious,” but evidently would like 
to accept it. Professor Wensinck assures me in a letter (Dec. 27th, 
1927) that it does not occur in the canonical collections of hadith, 
| and believes that it is of a later date. In that case it would merely 
| show the growth of a common belief in regard to the meaning of 
> | the curious phrase in Surah exiii, something more difficult than 
| to suppose it to be old and genuine. At the least, the tradition 
| shows what al-Ghazali thought might well have been the thought 

of Muhammad. 

It is not unlikely then that Surah cxiii refers to severe priapisms 
and pollutions suffered by Muhammad at some time or other, and 





18 Thyd’, Bk. xii, ch. 1 (=Pt. ii, p. 19 Cairo ed. A. H. 1326). 
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most probably during the years preceding his revelations, more 
precisely: the later years with Khadija. If so, it indicates the 
strain Muhammad endured at that time. Such a state of stress 
might have been of no consequence to the world if Muhammad had 
been normally constituted. He was high-strung and sensitive, and 
in addition seems to have suffered from some very definite pecu- 
liarity which we would like to see identified, if possible, by com- 
petent medical authority. He experienced under great stress, if 
not in childhood ‘* then certainly in later life, even after the 
Flight,® certain moments which would appear to have been seizures 
of some sort. The old view, that he was an epileptic,’* has been 
generally abandoned on the ground that consciousness is lost and 
apparent revelations could not have been experienced during an 
epileptic attack.*7 But I am told * that ideas present to the mind 
just before such an attack might appear in the dreamy recovery 
stage, and later be set in order, when complete consciousness and 
rationality had returned. It is of course beyond the ability of an 
orientalist or historian to settle such a question. But, whatever 
Muhammad’s ailment, we may suppose that the stress under which 
he lived was of great historical importance, for it precipitated the 
. abnormal states or attacks and set in motion the peculiar mechan- 
ism of his revelations. On the other hand, relief from that stress 
was enough to abate the attacks and the revelations..® At any 
rate, it is strange that Muhammad developed poetry and prophecy 
in the later years of his marriage with Khadija, and lost both 
these gifts in the ensuing twelve or thirteen years when he made 
his many marriages.”° 

As Muhammad’s restlessness increased he took to making lonely 
excursions into the wilderness about Mecca, particularly to a cer- 
tain cavern on Mt. Hira: a bad place for one in his condition, 





14 See note 1. 

18 Néldeke-Schwally, I, 25, note 3 and references. 

16 Néldeke-Schwally, I, 24, note 5 and references. 

17 Néldeke-Schwally, I, 25 (top). 

18 For psychiatric data I am indebted to my former colleague, Dr 
Theophile Rafael. 

1° T know of an epileptic who believes that he avoids attacks by avoiding 
sexual stress. 

*° He still occasionally suffered seizures, while at the same time his 
appetite became insatiable. 
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and yet just the sort of place which men are wont to frequent in 
the incubation stage of prophetship. When about forty years old, 
one day while alone in his cave, he was overtaken by his first 
experience; and his consternation thereat is sufficient proof of its 
novelty.** | The experience was heralded probably by an auditory 
hallucination, best described as the ringing of bells, and character- 
ized as very painful. It lasted but briefly, with no witnesses. As 
he recovered he emerged among the thoughts which had occupied 
him just before. At first they were present to his consciousness 
without arrangement or sequence. He felt certain of the content 
of his experience and of its meaning, but not of the history of 
that experience. When he became normal he thought he knew 
and could tell what had happened. This can fairly be derived 
from the tradition: ** 


B59 gt waked le M4) yby Goysll dhale Jeo atl ble! 

JUS ss omnes 
“ At times it came to me like the ringing of a bell; and that was 
a very hard thing for me. Then it died away. But I had already 
learned from it what it said.” How different is the mechanism 
of revelation in the second part of this same tradition: 


Slt bo cob olka Hla Ul I Jrors Ula, 
“But at times the angel appeared to me as a man; and he spoke 
to me, and I understood what he said.” Here Muhammad ex- 
periences no shock and no subsequent incoherent dreaming. He 
remembers only a rather calm and familiar encounter with the 
archangel in which he apprehends the divine words as they fall 
from the lips of the messenger. We are not told in the tradi- 
tion that Muhammad’s first revelation was of the “ ringing bell ” 
type; but apparently it was of this type rather than the other. 
The continuation of this well known tradition ** is remarkably 
descriptive of a brain-storm, fear, pain, hallucinations, and prostra- 
tion, in spite of the rationalization which it has gone through at 





21 As a child he had never had, or did not remember, such experiences; 


or, being a child, they were different. 
*? Bukhari, i, 1, 2. Of course, ‘A’isha is speaking twenty years later. 


The events occurred some four years before her birth. 
** Bukhari, loc. cit. 
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the hands of Muhammad himself, and at the hands of the seven 
or more persons who have transmitted the story by word of mouth: 

“Then the angel came to him, and he said: ‘ Read.’ (Muham- 
mad) said: ‘I am no reader.’ ‘Then,’ said (Muhammad), ‘he 
took hold of me, and he squeezed me till the force overcame me.** 
Then he let me go. Then he said: “ Read.” And I said: “I am 
no reader.” Then he took hold of me, and he squeezed me the 
second time till the force overcame me. Then he let me go. Then 
he said: “ Read.” And I said: “I am no reader.” Then he 
took hold of me, and he squeezed me the third time. Then he let 
me go. Then he said: “ Read—in the name of thy Lord who hath 
created—hath created man from a drop—Read, for thy Lord is most 
generous ” ’,” 

It is possible, I think, to see here a paroxysm, violent, painful and 
exhausting, and a gradual recovery during which Muhammad ima- 
gines he has been coerced by an angel who wishes him to become a 
prophet. A prophet is a person able to read the sacred books, or a 
person able to proclaim the divine message. Muhammad must have 
been thinking of such matters just before the seizure. God creates 
man from a drop of procreative fluid. That also was in Muham- 
mad’s mind. 

But Muhammad did not yet think that he was a prophet. He 
thought he was possessed. Returning home, he had Khadija wrap 
him up, in which condition he lay until he grew more calm. Then 
the two went together to consult with Waraqa, the aged cousin 
of Khadija, who possibly was some kind of Christian sectary, and 
who, upon hearing Muhammad’s story, assured him that “ This 
is the Namiis which God sent down upon Moses.” *° And, whether 
“the Namis ” referred to message or messenger, Muhammad under- 
stood that he was indeed a prophet. Thus encouraged, he re- 
flected upon his experience on Mt. Hira, and at last produced the 
version which stands in the Qur’an. It contains the additional 
words : “ Who taught the pen—taught man what he knew ” : another 
reference to the scribal art, to which Muhammad was a stranger. 
Of course he now desired another such experience, and so invited 
one. He desired a corroboration of his call. 

The second revelation is described with startling vividness and 





**Tf that is the meaning of | ; aly ‘ 
8 y a" < 
25 Bukhari, loc. cit. 
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some literary skill in Sura lxxxi, 15 ff. and Sura liii; and these of 
course are far more valuable than any tradition. They need to be 
rendered with care, for the lexicons put into the foreground the 
platitudes of the exegetes: 


Nay, I swear by the orbs that tarry 

That hurry, that hide 

And night when it prowleth 

And morn when it draweth breath 

*Tis the word of an exalted herald 

Mighty, standing sure with the Lord of the Throne 
Obeyed, and trustworthy too 

Your companion is not mad 

For he did see it on the clear horizon 

Nor is he questionable touching the mystery 
Nor is it the word of a pelted demon 


By the star when it falleth 

Your companion erred not nor went astray 
Neither speaketh he out of passion 

Lo, ’tis nought but an inspiration imparted 
One of mighty power taught him 

One of high spirit. So he stood balanced 
While on the highest horizon 

Then drew near, and let himself down 
’Twas the length of the two bows, or nearer 
And he imparted to his servant what he imparted 
The heart belieth not what it saw 

Will ye then question what he saw? 


Here is the poet: pure, sincere, certain, bold. He calls himself 
simply “your companion.” He marvels at disbelief in verities 
so sure. He struggles with language to describe the indescribable. 
His detractors have said: “ Enthusiast,” “ Liar,” “ Lunatic,” “ Who 
is this Messenger?” “Only clouds on the horizon.” The verbal 
content of the revelation, as reconstructed in Sura lxxiv, 1-7, is: 


O Enwrapped One 

Arise and warn 

Thy Lord magnify 

Thy raiment purify 

The abomination fly 

And give not while expecting much 
And toward thy Lord be patient 


We may compare the foregoing descriptions of Muhammad’s 
abnormal states with a third, also from Sura liii. It is an attempt 
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to describe what he saw in the neighborhood of a well-known tree 
at the end of a road, “ down there where the Garden of Refuge is ”; 


And once he saw him at another descent 

By the lotus tree where one can go no farther 

At that point is the Garden of Refuge 

Lo, the lotus tree was enveloped by what enveloped it 
The eye swerved not nor wavered 

Indeed he saw the greatest of his Lord’s tokens 


Edgar Lee Masters gives you the same feeling when he makes 
Jennie M’Grew say: 


But on a sunny afternoon 

By a country road 

Where purple rag-weeds bloom along a straggling fence 
And the field is gleaned, and the air is still 

To see against the sunlight something black 

Like a blot with an iris rim 

That is the sign to eyes of second sight 

And that I saw 


After these interesting glimpses there is no evidence of the 
mechanism of Muhammad’s further experiences. It is likely that 
-he formed mental habits favorable to such abnormal states when he 
settled down to belief in himself as the regular channel of divine 
communication with men. It is also likely that he standardized the 
form and furniture of his experiences. Thus, in the passage 
quoted above *? ‘A’isha makes Muhammed say: “ But at times the 
angel appeared to me as a man; and he spoke to me, and I under- 
stood what he said.” Perhaps we are here still dealing with some 
sort of genuine abnormal experience. Later, of course, Muham- 
mad puts his daily counsel, apologetic, polemic, and what not, how- 
ever prosaic, into the form of revelations, without convincing us of 
his having had any abnormal experience. On the other hand he 
did have queer seizures while in Medina. ‘A’isha says:** “TI have 
seen him when the revelation was descending upon him on a day of 
great cold; and it passed away from him, and behold his forehead 
ran with sweat.” 

I repeat: It is strange that Muhammad became a poet and 
prophet in the later years of his marriage with Khadija, and lost 





26 Spoon River Anthology, 232. 
Pp, 141. 28 Bukhari, loc. cit. 
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both these gifts in the next twelve or thirteen years when he made 
his many marriages. With the loss of poetic prophecy came also 
deterioration of character. His domestic life in Medina released 
him from the strain which had produced his poetic passion and his 
prophetic fury; but it did great violence to his morality and human- 
ity, and afforded no normal peace and satisfaction. A single 
example will suffice to illustrate them all. Muhammad, seeing 
Zainab, the wife of his adopted son, Zaid, conceived a passion for 
her which he could not conceal. Muhammad refused to allow 
Zaid to divorce her until God revealed his will in vv. 36-39 of 
Sura xxxili: 

It is not for a believing man or woman, when God and his Apostle 
have decided a matter, to have the choice in that matter; and whosoever 
rebels against God and his Apostle errs with an obvious error. Now 
when you (Muhammad) were saying to (Zaid) the one favored by God 
and you, “Keep your wife for yourself and fear God,” and (when you, 
Muhammad) were concealing within yourself what God was revealing, 
and were fearing people—whereas you ought rather to fear God—after Zaid 
had fulfilled his desire of her we married you to her, in order that 
believers might suffer no hindrance concerning the wives of their adopted 
sons when they have fulfilled their desire of them. And so God’s command 
was carried out. The Prophet is not to be hindered in what God has 
ordained for him—and God’s command is a sure decree—according to 
God’s custom with (prophets) of the past—those who deliver God’s 
messages and fear him, and fear none but God. God is good enough at 
reckoning up. 


When compared with earlier utterances, such as those already 
quoted, this one shows a sore decline in poetic quality, sincerity, 
humility, idealism, and spirituality. This Muhammad is vastly 
inferior to the Prophet of Mecca, to say nothing of the prophets “ of 
the past,” of whom he now has such an inadequate conception. The 
whole unpleasant story of Muhammad in Medina should be called 
to mind. 

Muhammad’s marriage with Khadija, though materially advan- 
tageous to him at the beginning, remained wholly admirable. At 
her death he almost immediately and simultaneously espoused the 
six-year old ‘A’isha, daughter of Abu Bakr, and married Sauda,”® 





* The name &Sg~ is unique, and hard to explain unless as a distor- 
tion of *y i “ Black.” Her first husband bore the strange name Sakrin, 
“Drunk.” Sauda was a Meccan, albeit with a short pedigree, and not 
an Abyssinian. 


4 
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the widow of a faithful follower; the motive being in the one 
case partly political, and in the other, partly benevolent. We con- 
tinue to trace the same two purposes in his marriages with Hafsa, 
Hind, Umm Habiba, and Maimiina. Revenge, and humiliation 
of the vanquished, seem to have been the purpose of his marriages 
with Juwairiya, Safiya, and Raihana, and possibly also Nasha 
(or Sana or Sabai) and Shanba’. It may be safely stated that 
the element of inclination was not absent from the choice of ‘A’isha, 
and it was notoriously evident with Juwairiya, Safiya, and Raihana. 
The extreme case of infatuation with Zainab the wife of Zaid, has 
been mentioned. Inclination seems to have been the only reason 
for attempting to marry Ghaziya. Maria the Copt was, of course 
a present, but nevertheless very acceptable. ‘Tabari says little of 
Zainab “Mother of the Poor,” Sharaf, ‘Aliya, Qutaila, Fatima, 
Khaula, and ‘Amra. Marriage was not consumated with Nasha 
(Sana, Sabi), Shanba’, ‘Aliya (?), or Qutaila. A certain Laila, 
proposed to and married the Prophet, but later had herself released 
on grounds of jealousy. The case of Asma looks suspiciously like 
that of Ghaziya, and may be a doublet. Umm Hani’ mentioned 
that she already had a child; Duba‘a was reported to be passé; 
Safiya, daughter of Bashima, refused to abandon her husband; 
' Umm Habib, daughter of ‘Abbas, turned out to be a milk-relative: 
so these four did not marry the Prophet. 

The above has been taken from Tabari,*° whose account is very 
full and frank. When due allowance has been made for repetition 
in the list, it still remains a long one. There can be no doubt of the 
essential truthfulness of this picture. Aside from the claims of 
charity and of politics, aside from the ancient harim-tradition of the 
East, Muhammad’s domestic life in Medina is extraordinary. 
The violence of the explosion, and the devastation -wrought by it, 
are a measure of the pressure under which Muhammad lived 
when he first had his revelations in Mecca. 





8° Annals, i, 1766 ff. 
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COPTIC OSTRACA OF THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


A. Artuur SCHILLER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


IN THE PROCEEDINGS of this society published in 1890 one of 
the leading Egyptologists of the time, W. Max Miiller, spoke of the 
Abbott collection of Egyptian antiquities of the New York His- 
torical Society in the following manner: 


“This collection is exhibited—or rather, stored—in cases, the 
objects being crowded together in the dark galleries of the rooms 
of the New York Historical Society. One of these cases contains 
our Coptic fragment; owing to its unfavorable position and the 
darkness of the room, we are not able to decipher the inscription 
with certainty. The reverse must as yet remain unpublished, as 
none of the attendants possessed the authority to open the case and 
turn the ostracon around. We have deemed it advisable to publish 
this fragment of the text, in the hope of suggesting the publication 
of the entire text to some one who shall be more fortunate in his 
dealings with the authorities of the Historical Society.” 


After more than three decades Dr. Miiller’s hope is fulfilled. 
The Society has not only permitted the publication of the verso of 
the Coptic ostracon in question, but has kindly placed its entire 
collection of Coptic ostraca at the author’s disposal. None of the 
eight texts which follow are of major importance (in fact, three are 
exceedingly fragmentary) but they are interesting as presenting 
phases of the life of the native Egyptian shortly after the Arabic 
conquest. 


I 


Red ribbed potsherd inscribed recto and verso. The ends of the 
first five lines recto, and the beginnings of the first five vérso have 
been broken off; the letter is otherwise complete. Size: 8x414 
inches. 





See List of Abbreviations on p. 158. 
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A. Arthur Schiller 
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Verso. 


5 





10 


15 


2 ramet te esi 


jne: 
JAPOK M.. 
JCNHY NK.... 
jel MApog EYMA 
JN2ZHT 2A2ENTBNOOYE 
EAYTIANOY " NTAAY” API TA 
rATIH NFAAC ETBETINOYTE 
Nr@ING NT-apuy” AYNTOY ezoyN 
2agTETN NPXITOY NAq M 
MON eEqoy2H™ NMMAI KAI 
rap TEeTKNAAd™ NTAK 
Aq Np@Me ANAA(AA N] 
TAKAAG MIINOYTE 
w’ NTEKYYXH NMMAI 
OYXAI 2MITXOEIC TIA 
MepiIT NCON: PTAAC 
MITAAMANE” ACAPIAc * 
QITNZAAO TTEAA 
x 
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(7) Do not trouble yourself about a man who is confined? or 
endangered or looking for you in controversial places.? (10) There- 
fore when you come, will you go with your friends, and they will 
take something of his (?)* for a poor man.* You know that he is 
often mistaken.® Be so good (dyad) as to ask them and they will 
pardon him (15) for it. 


I, myself, promise * to you that if you watch yourself in this 
fashion from this place (?)* in going north,* everything shall be 
(20) unto you as it formerly ® was. I am he who gives the word 
(Adyos) of God *° to you that he will pardon them for you and that 
he will be gracious (zvevya) with you like (25) all holy ones. 


(verso) ... (5) regarding the animals, they shall... ? 
. “ of them.’* Be so good (dyad) as to do it for God’s sake. 


You ask whether, perhaps,’* they are being brought to you and 
‘(whether) you shall take them to him. No! (10) he remains ** 
with me; therefore (xai yap) you are the one who shall do it ** for 


God and ** for your soul and mine. 


(15) Farewell in the Lord, my beloved brother. Give this to 
the lashane *” Asarias,** from Helleo, the humblest (édx). 
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* S©qAPpB, for EqOpPB EZOYN, not reflexive. See Epi., App. 
i, 55; Ryl. 177, 8 has wpd. The word is somewhat scarce; and our 
reading is quite unusual. 

* TIMAMMIME is literally “the place of fighting.” I have not 
found it elsewhere and it may be a variant of the known MAMMOOQE, 
“ road.” 


*NTAAQ, probably NTAA- for NTA-, though Crum suggests 
NTAA<T>Oq; 4 similar construction in NTAAY verso, line 6. 

*2EKE for 2HKE. 

*Kpw2 for 6 PW2, upon Crum’s suggestion; cf. however, CO Ad 54, 
p. 70 note 2; CO 358. 


° TontTow G, a technical expression implying a guarantee. See 
Sethe-Partsch, Demot. Biirgschaft., pp. 496-513, 764-5. The writer of our 
document would probably not be legally liable for breach of his promise. 

7 XIN MiTe(i Ma at Crum’s suggestion. 

§ Crum suggests KAZHY but KAZHT is clear; cf. CMBM 1153, 3; 
1161,2. See also EqKA TIMA EBOA, CO 122, 6, “he is leaving 
the place.” 


°2ITTAZOY WATENOY, the first word has apparently the 
same meaning as the second; its general usage of “back, the verso of a 
document ” means nothing here. 


™ tAaoroc MTTINOYTE, 2@ technical expression, a formula of 
surety, see Epi. 96 note 1; CO 107; here used in a private sense. 


= EAYTIANOY, the A may possibly be an A but the meaning 
is still obscure. 


a8 NTAAY, see note 3. 

38 NTAPHY obscure; reading APHY as “perhaps” NT would 
seem to introduce an indirect question, after QING. 

a6 Eqoy2u is perhaps written for EqoyHg2. 

* TIETKNAAG for TIE TKNAAA; similarly NTAKAC for 
NTAKAAC. 

*@D for AY. 


* AAMANE, 2 village official with justice of the peace functions; 
see Steinwenter, Studien zu d. koptisch. Rechtsurkunden (19 Stud. Palae.), 
pp. 38-60. 


30 ACAPIAC for AZAPIAC, though this spelling is not known 
elsewhere. Cf., however CAPIAC, CO 445, 5. 
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II 


Red ribbed potsherd, inscribed recto; verso, black. A complete 


document. 


10 


Size: 5144 x 41% inches. 
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Before coming (év) to the words I salute (dowd{opa) your... 
?... of your brotherhood, wishing . .. ? 


Please attend (dyday) to the matter of the books* (5) which I 
spoke of to you. Now as regards the pledge,* I sent it to you by 
(the son) of Isaac.® 


Be so good (dydzn) as to write the lives (Bios) of the holy ones, 
namely, Apa Athanasios and Apa (10) Dioscoros and Apa Severos.* 
They were written for two trimesia ® each. If you have need (xpeia) 
of papyri (xdéprys), send to me and I will bring them when I come. 

Give this to (15) Theodoros * from Bapsistia.? Farewell. 


I, Macarios, (the son) of Jokre,* I salute my brother, (20) 
Theopompos.° 





* X@ME for XMWWME. 
-E1C TIAPHB, the latter a Semitic loan-word, yy ; cf. Epi. 274; 
CMBM, index. 


*€CAK probably for ICAK=ICAAK. 

‘Three saints of the Coptic church. 

° TPEMHCIONE, 2 peculiar form of rpimunovor. 

*TEWTWPOC, spelled so only here. 

* BATICICTIA, 2 unknown name heretofore, perhaps connected 
with Iayis, 5 Arch. f. Papyrus., 246, 2. 

. XWKPE, also an unknown name; cf. XOY XIp, Ryl. 244 recto. 


XWKPE may go back to Zwxpdérys, on the analogy of X1XO}] from 
Zwos, Lond. IV 1494, 31, see Preisigke, Namenbuch, coll. 87, and 386. 


°°. O.EWTIOMTIOC ¢f. P. Oxy. I 163; P. Oxy. VI 932, 1, 16; SB 4146, 
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III 


Limestone, inscribed recto and verso. Recto published by Miil- 
ler, 1890 Proc. Amer. Orien. Soc., p. xxxii; document noted in 
Crum, Monas. of Epiphan., i, p. 111, note 12; p. 162, note 14. 
Complete, 3 x 514 inches. 


P woprt Men Toin[e] 
€TEKMNTCON ETNANOYC 
TIXOEIC EGECMOY EPOK NqQ2r 
P62 €POK MNTTIEKEIWT MNNE{K] 
5 CNHY MNITTETMOOTI NAK T{I]’ 
OYWa OYN NrKA TIpPOoy® N{[AK] 
MNNCATI@A NATIA TIATEPMOYTE 
Nrelep .€’ 
MNMAKAPpe N°[.. .]B@K TPIP 


Verso. 
EZOYN‘ XE ATIKAIPOC*’ 
WOTIE MTIPSW OYN NOY 
ei’ XETNSWHT ZEITN’ 2M 
TIMOMNT MITM@A NTAPETLXO 
5 €lC CMOY EPOK OYXAI 2MTTXOEIC 
TAAC Nrewprioc MAMpe 


2ITN iM@B TMEAAXICTOC 














sdaeiMe 
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First (»év) I salute your noble brotherhood. The Lord bless you 
and guard you and your father and your (5) brethren and that 
which is yours. I* want you to take care of yourself ( ?). 

After the feast of Apa Patermuthios and Macarios*... ? 

.* install an oven.* (Verso) When the time (xa:pds)*® comes, 
do not remain behind. Do not fail to come * so that we may tend 
to? the three feasts, wherefore the Lord (5) will bless you. 

Farewell in the Lord. Give this to Georgios, the baker; from 
Job, the humblest. 


1 T] Crum suggests T HP} but there does not seem to be room for 


this. Miiller reads TIN]. 

a Nrelep.e in smaller characters and in the margin, a marginal 
note. 

*MN MAKAPE, Perhaps also the feast day of a (St.) Macarios. 


‘BOK TPIP EZOYN, see Crum, Epi., i, p. 162. 
*ATIKAIPOC, this usage unusual; cf., however, BKU 32”, 4. 
*N@MOYEI, see CO 290, 7 note p. 52. Also CO 247, 3. 


' 9EITN=2ITN. 


IV 


Limestone, inscribed on upper half of one side. Complete, 114 x 
234 inches. 


KAPAKOC' 2ATTAM’(IGEION) 
NHq* NCOYO 2ANAAKI 
Ne‘ NHGQ NCOYO TIONKOY 


Caracos.t. For the barn (?),? a sack (?)* of wheat. For the 
jars,* a sack of wheat. (Total), the pound.® 





eiemec for KYPIAKOC, common in Jeme texts. See CO 
and KRU, indices. 


* TAM; this seems to be an abbreviation of ray:eiov, and in this period 
would probably be a private storehouse. It may, however, refer to the 
public treasury, and denote a tax. 

9 NHq, an unknown word, undoubtedly a measure. 

*“AAKING, connected with Adyuves, Adynvos, Aayiror, Ade. See Prei- 
sigke, Wérterbuch, ii, col. 1, 2. 

* TIONKOY = TT- é7«/a, the money-weight equivalent of the grain. 
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V 


Limestone, inscribed recto, a few rubbed letters verso. Com- 
plete, 14 x 334 inches. 


Toyeooy' MNOYTAY 
pNe’? NTAKAAY NKAO 
M AXWq AYW AKKA 
OICTAMOY AXNNEZB 

5 HYE THPOY NNEKSI 
x: 54 


Peace * and quiet * (to you). For you made them wreaths of it 
and you attended to (xa6iornmu) all the things (5) with your (own) 
hands. Zacharias.* 


*TOYEOooy, a peculiar construction; cf. ENT Eo0oy of KRU 
96, 55. 


*OYTAYPNE for OYEIPHNH, ¢ptrn, (1). 
4 a monogram for Z(A)X(APIAC). 


VI 
Limestone fragment, inscribed recto and verso. Size, 2x 2% 
inches. 

P wo/[pt] Verso }re@al 
ETEKM| NT XO] Jeoynriay 
elc eqecn[oy] MjnpTcTroren{ 
TINA NB [ JOA xeKac{ 
Nrel €20y[N JAPICTEINT. 

200y Ni jc MMeNg@Hpe 

N TI |NOoYyTE 


Edge [2)ITN BIKT@P Trewalx 
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Vil 


Limestone fragment, inscribed recto and verso. 13%4x1% 
inches. 


Pp 2-C] Verso. |pa@iNn 

SeMH| jiaT NN 

TIAYAOLC jioy 2@ 

KeEqT HT |MMA 

KMAN( . jJ6NTOY 

AA M J2Oa 
VIII 


Limestone fragment, inscribed recto, a few letters verso. Size, 
3x 3% inches. 


piwi Verso. 
AP! TINA.| K TO... 
JEAYNH NXET{ Tim1p— 


MZHTOY MTIPs@ .[ 
ACN| JMHCcA 
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In conclusion we briefly call attention to interesting points in 
the various ostraca. No. I is a lengthy letter, the translation of 
which is fairly clear, but the actual subject matter obscure. Recto 
and verso are part of one letter but seem to discuss different things. 
The use of legal terminology is strange. No. II is an interesting 
letter dealing in the main with a request to the addressee to pen 
the lives of Coptic saints; the name of the writer, Bapsistia, is 
unusual. No. III is a letter addressed to a baker who is urged to 
take charge of the preparation of food, probably for monks, on 
future feast days. St. Patermuthios is an establishment in the 
neighborhood of Jeme (Thebes). No. IV is, perhaps, the most 
interesting document. It is either a receipt or a direction to Cara- 
cos concerning certain amounts of wheat. No. V is a short letter, 
with Achmimic forms. The recto of No. VI is in epistolary form, 
with the addressor’s name on the edge. No. VII contains the names 
Paulos and Coptos while No. VIII also shows traces of usual epis- 
tolary formulae. 


Abbreviations: BKU = Agyptische Urkunden aus den Museen zu Berlin, 
Koptische Urkunden. CMBM=>W. E. Crum, Catalogue of the Coptic 
Manuscripts in the British Museum. CO=W. E. Crum, Coptic Ostraca 
from the collection of the Egypt Exploration Fund, etc. Epi=W. E. 
Crum, The Monastery of Epiphanius, vol. iii KRU —=W. E. Crum-G. 
Steindorff, Koptische Rechtsurkunden des achten Jahrhunderts aus Djeme. 
Lond. IV = Greek Papyri in the British Museum, Coptic texts by W. E. 
Crum in vol. iv. Oxy. = The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, edited by Grenfell-Hunt- 
Bell. Ryl. = W. E. Crum, Catalogue of Coptic Manuscripts in the collec- 
tion of the John Rylands Library. SB = Preisigke, Sammelbuch griech- 
ischer Urkunden aus Agypten. Stud. Palae. = Studien zur Paliographie 
und Papyruskunde, ed. by C. Wessely. 
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STUDIES IN THE DIVYAVADANA * 


JAMES R. WARE 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


I. Sikarikavadana.* 
Ir 18, of course, a law that, when a god ? is destined to “ fall ”,° 
five premonitory signs appear: his clothes which were formerly not 
dirty become dirty, his wreaths which formerly were unfaded fade, 


an evil smell issues from his body, sweat appears in his two arm- 
pits, and a god who is about to fall takes no pleasure in his throne.‘ 





*I am deeply indebted to M. J. Przyluski, who carefully examined and 
corrected my translations of the Tibetan and Chinese texts of the sikarika- 
vadina and furnished me with valuable notes and suggestions. Acknowl- 
edgement should also be made to the trustees of the American Field Service 
Fellowships, for it was as a fellow on that foundation that I was able to 
obtain the material for this study. 

The Sanskrit text which I here translate is to be found in Cowell and 
Neil’s edition of the Divyaivadina, pp. 193-196. The Tibetan text is in 
mdo 29, ff. 427a-430a. The Chinese text is to be found in Tripitaka, Tokyo 
XIV, 7.2, and in Taisho Issai-kyo, XV, 129. 

1QOur Skt. text hesitates between the true word for “ sow”, sdkari, and 
the barbarism sikarikd, e. g., p. 194, 1.14 sikaryah but elsewhere it reads 
sikarikdyah. 

* We know from at least p. 57 of the Divya. that devaputra = deva where 
Sakra says to the sonless king: yadi kagcic cyavanadharma devaputro 
bhawisyati tat te putratve samiddpayisydmi. 

*The Chinese has made a proper name of the adjective cyavana- 
dharmino: % te £¥ Re 3: Of course. the sense demands that we 
understand an adjective; cf. the quotation in ftn. 2, where it can only be 
an adjective. Altho the Chinese has thus lost the point of the original 
story, its rendering has far more literary merit than the Skt. or Tib. 

‘In enumerating the five signs the Tib. interchanges the position of Nos. 
3 and 4 of the Skt. The Chinese gives as the five signs: “his body did 
not have the virtue of majesty, filth arose everywhere (this is lacking in 
both Tib. and Skt.), the garlands of flowers on his head all entirely with- 
ered, from parts of his body a bad smell proceeded, and from under his 
arm-pits nothing but sweat flowed.” ty 4a. wm & 35 & he 4+, 
Fad G iF 7. It is interesting to note that almost this same list is 
found in another avadina of the Divyad., p. 57. M. Przyluski suggested 

159 
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Well, a certain god who was destined to fall rolled himself on the 
ground, and after he had rolled he said: Ah Mandakini, ah pool, ah 
pond, ah Caitraratha, ah Pirusyaka, ah Nandana-grove, ah Misraka- 
grove, ah Pariyatraka, ah Pandukambala-rock, ah assembly-hall of 
the gods, ah SudarSana. So saying, he lamented in distress.° 





that I make a study of the signs of the fall of a god, but as our library 
has no facilities whatsoever for research in Hindu studies I cannot follow 
up his suggestion. 

5 Most of the names in this list are to be found in Kirfel, Kosmographie 
der Inder: p. 59, “ Am Fusse des Berges (Kailisa—a fabulous mountain 
in the Himalaya range) liegt der Lotusteich Manda (= puskirini and vapi 
of our list) mit kaltem Wasser, einer herbstlichen Wolke iihnlich. Aus 
dem Teiche entspringt der Fluss Mandakini, an dessen Ufer der Wald 
Nandana liegt . . . An dem Ufer des Flusses (Acchoda) liegt der grosse 
Hain Caitraratha; ” p. 94, “In Ilavrta liegen in der Richtung von Osten 
nach Siiden die vier Haine Caitraratha...”; p. 95, “Nach dem 
Vyasabhasya zum Yogasitra liegen auf der Gipfelfliiche des Meru die Haine 
Misravana, Nandana, Caitraratha und Sumanasa, die Gdétterhalle heisst 
Sudharma, die Gétterstadt Sudarsana und der Palast Vaijayanta ”; p. 232, 
“Nach den vier Himmelsrichtungen liegen vier Felsen: ... im Siiden 
Pandukambala, im Westen Rakta. .. .” 

_ I cannot find out to what Parusyaka refers. The Tib. takes it as the 
name of a grove: rtsub hgyur gyi tshal (I follow the transcription of 
Das’s dictionary). The Chinese lists it along with the other groves: 


* KH iE He % HE $k *&, Regarding Pariyatraka, I can do 
no more than reproduce the note which M. Przyluski gave me on the 
word: “ Pariyitraka est énigmatique. Comparez Divya. p. 219, 1. 18. 
Vous voyez que du sommet du Meru on apergoit l’arbre Parijataka qui est 
Varbre paradisiaque bien connu. Mais ici Parijataka est donné par les 
éditeurs, non par les mss. qui ont tous Pariyatraka comme dans le Sikari- 
kav. (Noter que p. 219, 3e ligne avant la fin, Cowell et Neil écrivent 
Pirijaitaka sans indiquer ce que donnent les mss.) Il n’est pas certain que 
Pariyatraka soit une faute de scribe comme l’ont cru Cowell et Neil, car la 
méme forme revient en deux endroits; elle est confirmée par la version 
chinoise po-li-ye-to-lo-chia et probablement aussi par le tibet.: compléte- 
ment = pari + assemblée = yitra, car ydtra “ pélérinage, féte” est voisin 
de “réunion, assemblée.” Je suis tout prés d’admettre que Pariyatraka 
est une autre forme du nom de Il’arbre paradisiaque.” 

As is usual, the Tib. has here followed its Skt. original very closely. It 
varies from our present Skt. text only in inserting a word sdug (= iste, 
rakta) between the Pariyitraka and Pandu®. Since the Chinese after 
the Pariyaitraka is wholly unintelligible one wonders whether the Tib. has 
not preserved something that the Skt. has lost and that the Chinese has 
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Sakra, the chief of the gods, saw that god turning ® and rolling 
excessively on the ground. After looking again, he went up to 
where the god was. After going up he said this to the god: Why, 
my friend, do you turn and roll excessively on the ground and 
lament in distress: Ah Mandakini, . . . in distress. 

Thus addressed the god said this to Sakra, the chief of the gods: 
I here, O KauSika, after enjoying the bliss of the gods, shall on the 
seventh day from today be born in the womb of a sow in the city 
of Rajagrha. There for many years I shall have to feed upon excre- 
ments. 

Then Sakra with pity * said this to the god: Go thou, my friend, 
for refuge to the Buddha, the best of men; go for refuge to the 
Law, the best of the destroyers of desire ; go for refuge to the Order, 
the best of groups. 

Then the god, trembling because of the fear of birth in an ani- 
mal’s womb and because of the fear of death,® said this to Sakra, 





hopelessly confused. Between the Pariyitraka (which the Chinese has 
transcribed and probably attempted to interpret as: flower long unplucked 


a A HR dij) and devasabhd the Chinese has “ mixed, precious, soft 


earth, long unwalked,” ME & A GH 7 th ak Ay lit BH, which might 


(but I don’t know how) be an attempt to interpret an original ha Raktd 
hé Péndukambalasild. 

Devasabha very likely has the same meaning here as in Divya. p. 220 
(esa deva devéndm trayastrimsindm Sudharmé nama devasabhad yatra 
devas trayastrimsas ...). Cf. the above quotation from p. 95 of Kirfel. 

Some of the names discussed in this note are to be found also in the 
Mahivastu: Maha. I, p. 32, 1. 4 (which should certainly read as I shall 
quote it), astasu ca mahdudydnesu vaijayante manddpuskarinydm pdari- 
yatre koviddre mahdvane pdrusyake citrarathe nandane misrakdvane 
aparesu ca ratandmayesu ca vimdnesu... ; Mahia. II, p. 451, 1. 20, 
yadrsam citrarathe misrakdvane devandm trayastrimsainém ydtrakd kovi- 
dara devaparivrtd Sobhanti tddrsam. .. . 

Regarding the form puskirini of our text (where one would expect 
puskarini), Senart has a note on the same form which is found in the 
Mahiavastu III, p. 508 at top, “ La forme puskirini est trop fréquente dans 
nos mss. pour que je me sois cru autorisé & la corriger. Elle fait pendant, 
en sern3 inverse, au pokkharani du pili.” 

Mandakini is found in Mahavagga VI, 20, 2, as the name of a lake. 

* In spite of the mss. we must read Avartaminam. 

7 Preserved in the Chinese, but not in Tib. 

*Tiryagyony .. . maranabhayabhitas, lost in Tib. The Chinese has 
translated tiryag “ approaching.” 
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the chief of the gods: I here, O KauSika, go for refuge to the 
Buddha, the best of men, etc. Then the god, protected by the three 
refuges, fell, died, and was born in the Tusita heaven in the com- 
pany of the gods.° 

It is, of course, a law that sight by the intelligence exists for the 
gods downward but not upward.’? Then Sakra, the chief of the 
gods, looked for that god. As he looked he thot: Has that god been 
born in the womb of a sow or not? He had not been born there. 
As he looked he thot: Has he been born among the beasts or pretas, 
or among the creatures of hell?** He had not been born there. 
As he looked he thot: Has he been born in the company of men? ¥ 
He was not born there. He began to look at the gods who belong to 
the class of the four great kings and at the thirty-three gods, but 
he did not see him there either.** Then Sakra, the chief of the 
gods, his curiosity aroused, went up to where the Blessed One was. 
Having gone up and having honored the Blessed One’s feet with 
his head, he sat down to one side. Seated to one side Sakra, the 
chief of the gods, said this to the Blessed One: I here, Sir, saw a 
certain god who was destined to fall rolling on the earth and lament- 
ing: Ah Mandiakini, etc. ... I spoke thus to him: Why, my 
. friend, do you excessively weep, mourn, cry out, beat your breast, 





*The concluding sentence of this paragraph is the translation of the 
Sanskrit text, but it should not be given without the Tibetan and Chinese. 
According to the Skt. we are here confronted with a god who has fallen 
upward. Such, however, is not the case in the other two texts. The Tib. 
has hchi-hpho hdus-byas-nas dgah-ldan phyi lhahi ris-su skyes, “ death 
having been completed, later in the Tusita heaven among the gods he was 
born.” The Chinese says [fj R ‘fg K, “and afterwards he died.” 

1° This sentence is parenthetical, and if foot-notes had existed for the 
author of the story, he would certainly have made it a note to what follows. 
It is interesting to note that the Tib. puts this statement at the end of 
the account of Indra’s vain search. 

% The Tib. here reads: Has he been born in the station of hell-beings and 
animals, or not? sems-can dmyal-ba dan dud-hgrohi skye-gnas-su skeys 
sam-ma skyes-ges bltas-na yan ma skyes-te. The Chinese, again interpreting 
tiryak as “approaching,” “nearby,” has merely: He also gazed in the 


world of nearby-born ghosts, but again he did not see him 33] # -E 


mB Rp DIS (8 A Ri. The Tib. has omitted preta. 


**Tib. omits this, while the Chinese misread its original as Sahalo- 


kadhitu ZY ge BR wm th RA WH. 


18 Omitted in Tib. 
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and why are you in this state of confusion? He spoke thus: I here, 
O KauSsika, after abandoning the bliss of the gods, on the seventh 
day etc. . . . I spoke thus to him: My friend, go thou for refuge 
etc. . . . He spoke thus: I here, O KauSika, go for refuge etc. . . . 
After speaking thus the god died. Where, Sir, has the god been 
born? The Blessed One said: KauSika, the gods known as the 
Tusitas see the accomplishment of all their desires. There that god 
is enjoying himself, because he here went to the three refuges. 
Then Sakra, the chief of the gods, transported with joy, spoke at 
this time the following gatha: 

Who refuge in the Buddha take, they go not to hell; on forsaking 
their bodies of men, they obtain bodies of gods. 

Who refuge in the Dharma etc. 

Who refuge in the Samgha etc.** 

Then the Blessed One, agreeing with the words of Indra, spoke 





%*The Tibetan and Chinese then insert three verses which correspond 
rather well to one another: 


gan-dag tiin-mtshan rtag-par yan 
sans-rgyas rje-su dran-pa dan 
gan-dag sais-rgyas skyabs mchis-pa 
mi de-dag-ni riied-pa che 


gan-dag ftiin-mtshan rtag-par yan 
chos-ni rje-su dran-pa dan 
gan-dag chos-la skyabs mchis-pa 
mi de-dag-ni riied-pa che 


gan-dag fiin-mtshan rtag-par yan 
dge-hdun rje su dran-pa dan 
gan-dag dge-hdun skyabs mchis-pa 
mi de-dag-ni riied-pa che 


Who also day and night always 

Upon the noble Buddha meditate 

Who have come to the ‘Buddha for refuge 
For those men the profit is great. 


Who also day and night always 
Upon the noble Dharma meditate 
Who have come to the Dharma for refuge, ete. 


Who also day and night always 
Upon the noble Samgha meditate 
Who have come to the Samgha for refuge, etc. 
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thus: Quite so, Kausika, quite so. Who refuge in the Buddha take, 





etc.?® 
l. ik oD St @ tH 
hn HH & 
& £ GR + 
fh & % Te 
2 —- —— — & 
zz: i m 
ff mR te Bi 


Who sincerely takes refuge in the Buddha, 
That man will certainly obtain (merit), 

Him during the day, him in the midst of night, 
The Buddha’s mind ever heeds. 


Who sincerely takes refuge in the Dharma, etc. 
The Dharma’s might ever supports. 


Who sincerely takes refuge in the Samgha, etc. 
The Samgha’s majesty ever protects. 


15 The Skt. text merely repeats the former githi. The Tib. does the 
same thing except that it uses synonyms for mchi: gai-dag saiis-rgyas 
skyabs dofi-pa / de-dag tian-hgror mi hgro-ste, etc. 

The Chin. combines the whole three verses into one: 


ctrh zt ££ RE Be 
ZFRASF EB BH RK &. 


Who takes refuge in the Buddha, the Dharma, the Samgha, 
He surely falls not into the evil way (the Chin. gives an analytic trans- 


lation of durgati), etc. 
The Chin. then inserts three verses which do not appear in the Skt. 


or Tib.: 
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Then Sakra, the chief of the gods, having praised and rejoiced 
over the words of the Blessed One, and having worshipped the 
Blessed One’s feet with his head, and having circumambulated the 
Buddha three times to the right, making an anjali, honoring the 
Buddha, vanished right then and there.** 





Who succeeds in having the two syllables, 
Buddha, upon his tongue, 

And with them (the word) “refuge” etc 
He has not idly passed one birth. 


Who succeeds in having the two syllables, 
Dharma, etc. 


Who succeeds in having the two syllables, 
Samgha, etc. 


** After this closing the Tib. adds: bcom-ldan-hdas-kyis de-skad-ces 
bkah-stsal-nas dge-sloi-dag-yi rais-te bcom-ldan-hdas-kyis gsufis-pa-la mfion- 
par bstod-to: When the Blessed One had spoken thus, the Monks, rejoicing, 
greatly praised what the Blessed One had said. 


Instead of this closing the Chin. has: hi it aes £0 B. By Bs 
BARKERS. —- DARKE. RE Oe ii B: 


When the Buddha had spoken this sitra, the crowd of Bhiksus, the god 
Sakra, and others, altogether a large company, rejoiced. Having received 
it in faith, they departed paying him homage. 





ON COMPOUNDS OF THE TYPE GOGHNA AND GAVISTI 
J. D. L. DE VRIES 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND, H. T. ORIENTAL SEMINARY, BONN, GERMANY 


THE Hinpvu grammarians call those compounds tatpurusa, in 
which the first member is a substantive word—noun or pronoun or 
substantively used adjective—standing to the other member in the 
relation of a case dependent on it (Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, 
§ 1263). The Indian name, itself an example of genitive- 
dependence, is generally applied to all case-relations with the 
exception of the vocative: nom. mayobhi, “being a blessing”; 
acc. goghna, “slaying cows”; instr. indragupta, “ protected by 
Indra”; dat. gohita, “ good for cattle”; abl. tarangacaficalatara, 
“more restless than the waves”; gen. dvijottama, “foremost of 
Brahmans”; loc. Yudhisthira, “ steadfast in battle.” 

The following treatise deals exclusively with those tatpurusa 
compounds, one part of which is a verb or a verbal noun. French 
. grammarians denominate them very appropriately “composés a 
rection verbale.” 

The following compounds belonging to this class may be selected 
from Rgveda I. 1-60. As a rule, they will be quoted in declined 
forms as they occur in the hymns. 


1. 1. rtvijam, “offering in due time”; ratnadhdtamam, 
“most wealth-bestowing.” 7%. ddsdvastar, “shining in the dark- 
ness.” 8. gopdm, “protector of cows.” 

2. 2. aharvidah, “knowing the (right) time.” 3. sémapitaye, 
“the drinking of soma.” 8. rtdvrdhdv, “rejoicing in justice ”; 
rtasprsa, “ maintaining the law.” 

3. 1. puirubhuja, “much enjoying.” 5. viprajitah, “ incited by 
priests.” 7%. carsanidhrto, “supporter of mankind.” 8. aptirah 
(adpas + tur), “forwarding the work.” 

4. 1. suripakrinim, “creating beautiful forms”; godihe, 
“milking cows.” 2. somapah, “drinking soma.” godd, “ giving 
kine.” 4. vipascitam (of doubtful meaning). %. mandaydtsakham, 
“rejoicing his friends”; yajiasriyam, “adorning the sacrifice ”; 
nrmadanam, “ man-rejoicing.” 
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5. 1. stémavahasah, “ offering songs of praise.” 5. sutapaune, 
“drinking soma.” 7%. girvanah, “enjoying hymns.” 

6. 2. nrvahasd, “bringing heroes.” 6. vidédvasum, “ finding 
wealth (for others).” 

7. 2. vacoyuja, “ obeying orders.” 

8. 2. mustihatydyd, “hand tohand fight.” 1%. somapdtamah, 
“most soma-drinking.” 10. sémapitaye, “drinking of soma.” 

9. 8. sahasrasdtamam, “bestowing a thousand gifts.” 

10. 3. kaksyaprd, “filling the belt (— well fed)”; somapa, 
“soma-drinking.” 5. purunissidhe, “much performing.” 1. tvdda- 
tam, “given by you.” 10. havanasritam, “hearing the invoca- 
tion ”; sahasrasdtamam, “ bestowing a thousand gifts.” 11. sahas- 
rasam, “ receiving a thousand gifts.” 

1l. 2. <@>parajitam, “not defeated by others.” 

12. 2. havyavaham, “forwarding the oblation (to the gods).” 
6. havyavad, “ forwarding the oblation (to the gods).” %. amivacd- 
tanam, “warding off disease.” 9. devdvitaye, “entertainment of 
the gods.” 12. devadhitibhir, “ invocation to the gods.” 

13. 3. haviskftam, “ preparing the oblation.” 4. mdnurhitah, 
“consecrated by men or Manus.” 5. rtdvfdho, “rejoicing in 
justice.” 9. mayobhivah, “being a blessing.” 

14. 1. sémapitaye, “the drinking of soma.” 4. camisddah, 
“being in the bowl.” 6. manoytijo, “obeying willingly”; séma- 
pitaye, “the drinking of soma.” 7. rtavfdho, “rejoicing in justice.” 
8. vdsatkrti, “the vdsatkrti.” 9. usarbidhah, “ rising at daybreak.” 
11. manurhito, “consecrated by men or Manus.” 

15. 3. ratnadhd, “bestowing wealth.” 7%. dravinoda, “ be- 
stowing wealth.” 8. dravinoda, “bestowing wealth.” 9. dravino- 
dah, “bestowing wealth.” 10. drdvinodo, “bestowing wealth.” 
11. yajiavahasd, “conducting the oblation (to the gods).” 12. 
yajnanir, “ conducting the sacrifice.” 

16. 1. sémapitaye, “the drinking of soma.” 2. ghrtasnivo, 
“dripping with ghee.” 1%. hrdispfg, “heart-moving.” 8. vrtrahd, 
“killer of Vrtra ”; sémapitaye, “the drinking of soma.” 

17. 4. vajadivnim, “strength-giving.” 5. sahasradévnam, 
“bestower of a thousand gifts.” 

18. 2. amivahd, “warding off disease”; vasuvit, “ finding 
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wealth (for others)”; pustivdrdhanah, “ growth-promoting.” 
%. vipascitah (meaning doubtful). 8. haviskrtwm, “ preparing 
of oblation.” 9. sddmamakhasam, “fighting for his seat (in 
Heaven) .” 

19. 1. gopithdya, “ protection (go + pda).” 

20. 1. ratnadhdtamah, “ most wealth-bestowing.” 2. vacoyija, 
“ obeying orders.” 

21. 1. (sémam) somapdtamé, “most soma-drinking.” 3. 
somapa, “soma-drinker”; sémapitaye, “the drinking of soma.” 

22. 2. divisprsd, “touching the sky.” 7%. nrcdksasam, “ man- 
observing.” 9. sdémapitaye, “drinking of soma.” 18. gopa, 
“ protector.” 

23. 2. divisprsd, “touching the sky.” 3. manojiva, “ quick as 
thought.” 4. sémapitaye, “the drinking of soma.” 5. rtdvfdhav, 
“rejoicing in justice.” %. sémapitaye, “the drinking of soma.” 
10. sémapitaye, “ the drinking of soma.” 

24. 5. bhagabhaktasya, “bestowed by Bhaga.” 8. hrdaydvi- 
dhas, “ pierced in the heart.” 

25. 4. vdsyaistaye, “the promoting of virtue.” 

28. %. vajasitama, “most booty-giving.” 

29. 1. somapa, “ soma-drinker.” 

30. 5. girvaho, “enjoying hymns.” 11. sédmapah, “soma- 
drinker ”; somapdvndm, “soma-drinker.” 12. somapah, “soma- 
drinker.” 

31. 3. hotrviirye, “ the choice of a sacrificer.” 5. pustivérdhana, 
“ growth-promoting.” vdsatkrtim, “the vdsatkrti.” 9. tanaikfd, 
“supporting body and life.” 10. vayaskft, “strength-giving ”; 
vratapam, “ protecting the law.” 15. svdduksddmd, “sharing out 
sweets”; syonakfd, “preparing a homely place.” 16. rsikft, 
“inspiring the Rsis.” 

32. 8. patsutahsir, “lying before one’s feet”; dhigopa, “ guar- 
dian of the dragon.” 

33. 2. dhanadam, “bestowing wealth.” 3. isudhinr, “ quiver.” 
6. vrsdyudho, “ fighting against heroes.” 10. dhanadaim, “ bestow- 
ing wealth.” 14. nrsdhydya, “the defeating of heroes.” 15. 
ksetrajesé, “ the conquering of territory.” 


34. 3. avadyagohand, “concealing evil deeds.” 10. madhupé- 
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bhir, “ soma-drinking.” 11. madhupéyam, “ the drinking of soma.” 
12. vdjasdtau, “ the conquering of booty.” 

35. 6. virasdt, “ defeating heroes.” 

36. 2. sahovfdham, “strength-promoting.” 8. gédvistisu, 
“battle.” 9. devavitamah, “ pleasing the gods.” 10. havyavahana, 
“conducting the oblation (to the gods)”; dhanasprtam, “ carrying 
off booty.” 16. asmadhrik, “our enemy.” 19. rtdjata, “son of 
cosmic order.” 

37. 1. rathesibham, “speeding onward in his car” or “ bril- 
liant in his car.” 

38. 9. udavahéna, “ water-bringing.” 

39. 10. rsidvise, “ hating the Rsis.” 

43. 8. somaparibadho, “ scorner of the soma-oblation.” 

44. 1. usarbidhah, “dawn-rising.” 2. havyavahano, “ con- 
ducting the oblation (to the gods).” 3. bhdrjikam, “ ray-tinged ” ; 
adhvarasriyam, “adorning the sacrifice.” 5. havyavahana, “ for- 
warding the oblation (to the gods).” 8. havyavdham, “ carrying 
the oblation (to the gods).” 9. usarbidhah, “rising at day- 
break”; sémapitaye, “the drinking of soma”; svardfsas, “ sky- 
beholding.” 10. visvddarsatah, “seen by everybody.” 11. rtvijam, 
“offering in due time.” (13. Srutkarna, a remarkable compound, 
is a bahuvrihi.) 14. rtdvfdhah, “ rejoicing in justice.” 

45. 1. ghrtaprisam, “sprinkling ghee.” 7%. rtvijam, “ offering 
in due time”; vasuvittamam, “finding wealth (for others)”; 
divistisu, “ sacrifice at daybreak.” 9. sahaskrta, “ made by force ” ; 
somapéydaya, “ the drinking of soma.” 

46. 2. vasuvida, “ finding wealth.” 

47. 1. rtavrdha, “ rejoicing in justice.” 3. rtdvrdhd, “ rejoicing 
in justice.” 4. visvavedasd, “omniscient.” 5. rtdvrdha, “ rejoicing 
in justice.” 6. purusprham, “desired by many.” 8. adhvarasriyo, 
“adorning the sacrifice.” 

48. 2. visvasuvido, “easily all-conquering.” 12. sdémapitaye, 
“the drinking of soma.” 16. visvatdérd, “ all-subduing.” 

50. 2. visvdcaksase, “all-beholding.” 4. jyotiskfd, “ light- 
giving.” 


51. 2. antariksaprim, “filling the atmosphere.” madacyttam, 
“impelled by intoxicating drinks.” 3. gdtuvit, “finding a way.” 
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5. dasyuhdtyesu, “the killing of the Dasyus.” 6. Susnahdtyesu, 
“ the killing of Susna ” ; dasyuhatydya, “ the killing of the Dasyus.” 
%. somapithaya, “the drinking of soma.” 10. manoyija, “ obeying 
willingly.” (14. asvayir, etc. cf. Whitney, § 1178. g.) 

52. 1. svarvidam, “finding (the way to) Heaven.” havana- 
syddam, “ speeding towards the sacrifice.” 2. nadivftam, “ holding 
back the streams.” 9. nrsdco, “ assisting heroes.” 

53. 1. dravinodésu, “bestowing wealth.” 2. siksdinarah, “ en- 
riching mankind”; <d><not>kdmakarsanah, “neglecting the 
wishes.” 3. purukrd, “doing much.” 6. vrtrahdtyesu, “the 
killing of Vrtra.” 11. devdgopah, “ guardian of the Gods.” 

54. 9. ddridugdhas, “milked with the adri.” camisddah, 
“being in the bowl ”; indrapdnah, “ drunk by Indra,” vasudéyaya, 
“the bestowing of wealth.” 10. (apdém) dhartinahvaram, “the 
vault containing (the waters)” (Ludwig). 11. Sévrdham (hap- 
lology for Seva-vrdham), “ augmenting friendship ”; jandsal, “ de- 
feating the enemies.” 

55. 7%. somapdvan, “soma-drinking”; vandanaSsrid, “ hearing 
the praise.” 

56. 1. hariyogam, “ yoked with steeds.” 2. nemannisah, “ fol- 
lowing the guidance” (Grassmann). 4. tvdvrdha, “helping you.” 

58. 1. sahojd, “born by force.” 3. rayisal, “conquering wealth.” 

59. 6. vrtrahadnam, “ killer of Vrtra.” 

60. 3. rtvijo, “ offering in due time.” 5. vajambhardm, “ bring- 
ing booty.” 


The above quoted examples, being selected by careful reading 
from the hymns at issue, are an almost complete enumeration of 
the compounds of this formation in Rgveda I. 1-60. We will now 
consider the examples thus collected from several points of view. 
Sometimes, comparison with analogous forms in classical Sanskrit 
will be desirable. In order to have at hand sufficient material for 
comparison, I will first quote the principal compounds of this class 
to be found in two episodes of the Mahabharata, Savitri and Nala. 
They will be given in alphabetic order without translation. 


andaja, arindama, asvattha, dtmaja, atmajaya, atmaprabha, 
dpagd, Gryajusta, asirvdda, uraga, rtvij, kamavasin, kasthabhita, 
kimkara, kulodvaha, krtakrtya, khaga, khagama, gurubhakta, 
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jaladagama, taniiruha, tapovrddha, dandadharana, divakara, divi- 
sprs, dharmavrtti, dhyanayoga, namaskara, naravahin, namadheya, 
nisakara, pan<na>ga, payodhara, paramtapa, paraga, punyakrt, 
punyadhavacana, prasddaja, pranayatri, priyavada, pritikara, 
brahmacarya, brahmacarin, brahmavid, bhayamkara, bhaydvaha, 
bhujamga, manuja, mahidhara, mahibhrt, manada, yatkrte, yau- 
vanastha, lokapala, vasudha, vasundhara, vidhidrsta, vihaga, vt- 
hamga, Stroruha, silavrddha, satyavac, satyavddin, samtanakara, 
svayambhi, svastha, svairavrtta, havyavahana, hahakdra, haha- 
bhita, hitasraya. 

Case-dependence. In most of these compounds, the substantive 
word is in an accusative relation to the verb element, as is the 
case in the words goghnd and gdvisti, which have been chosen as 
standard-types for the present treatise. It will therefore not be 
necessary to examine the numerous examples of this type again. 
But as instances of the other cases are not so abundant, we will 
consider them here separately. 

Nominative. The only Vedic examples are mayobhi, in which 
mayas is predicate, and manoji, elliptic for “quick as thought,” 
German, “ gedankenschnell.” Besides, in the difficult form dhari- 
nahvaram (54. 10), dharuna is perhaps in apposition to hvaram, 
but the meaning of the whole word is too obscure to allow any 
certain analysis. Among our classical forms, examples of nomina- 
tive-relation are: asvattha, dpagd, kasthabhita, jaladagama, 
pranayatra, svayambhi, svastha. This nominative-dependence 
has been overlooked by Whitney, who leaves it unmentioned in 
§ 1265. 

Instrumental. Examples of instrumental dependence in the 
Veda are: viprajiitah, vacoyija—this adjective is used in a literal 
sense, “ yoking themselves by order (not by force)”; vacas there- 
fore should be understood as instrumental rather than dative— 
tvddatam, <4>parajitam, manurhitah, manoyiijo, bhagabhaktasya, 
bharjikam, vifvddargatah, sahaskrta, puruspfham, madacyitam, 
ddridugdhas, indrapinah, hdériyogam, sahoja. And in the Mahi- 
bharata: andaja, dtmaja, adtmaprabha, dpagd, adryajusta, uraga, 
kimavasin, gurubhakta, tapovrddha, prasddaja, pan<na>ga, bhu- 
jomga, manuja, vidhidrsta (or locative?), Silavrddha, svairavrtta 
(or locative?). The instrumental relation is frequent in com- 
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binations with passive participles. In compounds with the verb 
jan, andaja, etc., the first part may be taken also as an ablative. 


Dative. No case of dative relation is to be found among our 
examples either in the Vedic or in the Epic language. This proves 
that dative dependence is rare as compared with the other case 
relations. 

Ablative. As we have observed above, compounds with the verb 
jan may be considered to have their nominal element either as 
ablative or instrumental forms. In patsutahsir, patsutah is an 
ablative form with locative meaning (Whitney, §1098b). The 
compound belongs rather to the class of karmadhadraya compounds, 
the first part being, properly speaking, an adverb. Patsusir would 
be a tatpurusa. In yatkrte, quoted from the Mahabharata, yat is 
explained as a genitive by the Indian grammarians, but I am rather 
inclined to feel it as an ablative. 

Genitive. Here we must make the same remark as for the dative 
(see above). 

Locative. The locative relation can be felt in: rtvijam, dédsd- 
vastar, camisddah, usarbidhah, hrdispfg, patsutahsir (see under 
ablative), rathesubham, divistisu, and hrdaydvidhas (or accusa- 
tive?) In the Mahabharata we have: rivij, khaga, khagama, tani- 
ruha, divisprs, dharmavrtti, yauvanastha, vidhidrsta (or instru- 
mental?), vihaga, Siroruha, svairavrtta (or instrumental?), hita- 
Sraya. 

From several examples it appears that the case-relation cannot 
always be strictly determined. 

Number. With the exception of patsutahSir, the noun part is 
always in the singular, even when it expresses an idea of plurality. 


Gender. The nominal parts can be masculine (somapah), femi- 
nine (nadivrt), or neuter (vayaskft). 

Structure and accent. According to Whitney, § 1269, the adjec- 
tive compounds, having as final member an uninflected root—or if 
ending with a short vowel, mostly with an additional t—are very 
numerous. They are accented on the root: rtvijam, ratnadhdta- 
mam, gopam, aharvidah, rtavrdhav (voc.), rtaspréa (voc.), piiru- 
bhuja (initial voc.), carsanidhrto (voc.), aptiras, godihe, somapah 
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(voc.), godd, yajnasriyam, vacoytija, somapdtamah, sahusrasdta- 
mam, kaksyapré, somapa (voc.), purunissidhe, havanagsritam, 
sahasrasdtamam, sahasrasim, havyavaham, havyavadd, haviskf- 
tam, rtavfdho, mayobhivah, camiisidah, manoyitijo, rtdvfdho, 
usarbidhah, ratnadhdé, dravinodd (etc.), yajianir, ghrtasnivo, 
hrdisprg, vrtrahd, Ausijah, amivahd, vasuvit, vipascitas (?), ratna- 
dhatamah, vacoyiija, somapitama, somapd, divisprsa, gopa, divi- 
sprsa, manojivd, rtavidhdv, hrdaydvidhas, vajasdtama, soma- 
pa (voc.), sémapah (initial voc.), somapah (voc.), tanikrd, vayas- 
krt, vratapam, syonakfd, rsikft, patsutahsir, dhanadam, isudhinr, 
dhanadém, vrsdyiidho, madhupébhir, virdsat, sahovfdham, devavi- 
tamah, dhanasprtam, asmadhrik, rathesibham, rsidvige, somapari- 
bidho, usarbidhah, adhvaragriyam, havyavdham, usarbidhah, 
svardrsas, rtvijam, rtavfdhah, ghrtaprisam, rtvijam, vasuvittamam, 
vasuvida, rtdvrdha (voc.), rtavrdha (voc.), rtdvrdha (voc.), puru- 
sptham, adhvarasriyo, visvatirad, visvasuvido, jyotiskfd, antarik- 
sapram, madacytitam, gatuvit, manoytija, svarvidam, havanasyd- 
dam, nadivftam, nrsdco, dravinodésu, purukrd (voc.), camisddas, 
Sévrdham, janasal, vandanasrid, nemannisah, tvdvrdha, sahoja, 
rayisal, vrtrahanam, rtvijo—Two compounds from this series are 
not accented on the verbal root, §évrdh and tvdvrdh. From gopd, 
we have devdgopd and ahigopd, both showing that the original sense 
of gopd being obliterated, it was no longer felt as a compound. 
These words, therefore, are single compounds as to meaning, double 
compounds as to formation. In later Sanskrit, gopd being simply 
taken as “ guardian,” a verbal root gup “to guard” was made 
from it by retrograde derivation. For patsutahsir see above. 
Superlatives of adjective compounds formed with the roots dhd, pd, 
vid, vi and sé (san) are frequent. Somapdtamah in one instance 
is accompanied by sémam as internal object (sémam somapd- 
tamah). In purunissidh and somaparibddh, the verb itself is com- 
bined with a prefix; the accent remains on the verb, a detail omitted 
by Whitney. In vifvasuvid, the verb is accompanied by an 
adverb. Case forms of the nouns are distinct in divisprg, hrdispfrg, 
and rathesuibh. The root-stems have a middle or passive value in: 
madacytt, vacoytj, manoytj, and hrdaydvidh. 


Among our classical examples, root-compounds are: andaja, 
asvattha, atmaja, dtmaprabha, adpaga, uraga, rtvij, khaga, divisprs, 
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pannaga, paraga, punyakrt, prasddaja, brahmavid, bhujamga, 
manuja, mahibhrt, madnada, yauvanastha, vasudha, vihaga, sat- 
yavac, satyasandha, svayambhi, svastha. 

Having thus examined the root compounds, we pass to those 
formed with verbal derivatives in -a, both of action and of agency. 
They are accented on the final syllable (Whitney, § 1270), and cf. 
Yuxoroumds. Vedic examples are: gopithdya, udavahéna, and 
vajambharam ; ksetrajesé ends in -sé, and hariyogam is accented 
as if it were a compound with ordinary adjectives; the verb root 
has a passive meaning. Vdjambhard shows a case-form of the noun. 
In the Mahabharata we have: arindama, dtmajaya, dsirvada, kim- 
kara, kulodvaha, khagama, jaladigama, taniruha, dhydnayoga, 
namaskara (vrddhi!), nisakara, payodhara, paramtapa, priyavada, 
pritikara, balabhava, bhayamkara, bhayavaha, mahidhara, lokapdla, 
vasundhara, Siroruha, samtanakara, svabhaiva, hahakara (vrddhi!), 
and hitdsraya. Many roots show guna strengthening. The vrddhi 
strengthening of kr has escaped Whitney. Case forms of the nouns 
are frequent. 

We now pass to compounds in -ana, with the accent on the radical 
syllable, according to Whitney, § 1271. Our Vedic examples nrmé- 
- danam, amivacitanam, pustivardhana, and havyavahano are in 
perfect harmony with this rule. Avadyagohana is vocative and 
dkdémakarsgana is accented on the negation. In the Mahabharata 
we have: dandadhdrana, punyahavacana, and havyavahana. 

The action nouns in -ya (Whitney, § 1213) are represented 
among our Vedic compounds by hotrviirye, nrsdhyaya, madhupé- 
yam, vasudéyaya, somapéydya, dasyuhdtyesu, Susnahdtyesu, vrtra- 
hétyesu, all with a regular accent on the roots, and dasyuhatydya 
with an irregular accent. Epic examples are krtakrtya, nama- 
dheya, and brahmacarya. In the Veda we have found one example 
of the corresponding feminine construction in -yd, viz., mustihatyd, 
which gives rise to no particular remark. 

Compounds made with the passive participles in -ta or -na have 
the accent of their first member (Whitney, § 1273). Vedic: 
viprajitah, tvddatam, dparajitam, mdnurhitah, bhdgabhaktasya, 
visvdadarsatah (but: visva), sahaskrta (voc.), and ddridugdhas. 
Classic: dryajusta, kasthabhita, gurubhakta, tapovrddha, yatkrte, 
vidhidrsta, Silavrddha, svairavrtta, and hahabhita. 

Compounds with derivatives in -{i have the accent of the first 
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member (Whitney, § 1274). Vedic: sémapitaye, devdvitaye, deva- 
hatibhir, vasatkrti, haviskrti, vdsyaistaye, vdjasdtau, gdvistisu, 
divistisu. Classic: dharmavrttt. 

Compounds with a derivative with -in as final member have— 
as in all other cases—the accent on the -in (Whitney, § 1275). 
There is no example of this type in our Vedic collection. In the 
Mahabharata we have: kdmavdsin, naravahin, brahmacdrin and 
satyavadin. 

Compounds in -van have the accent on the radical syllable of 
the final member (Whitney, § 1277). Vedic: somapavnaim, suta- 
pivne, vajadavnim, somapavan (voc.). 

In Vedic Sanskrit we have the following formations in -as: 
visvavedasd (voc.), visvdcaksase, stémavahasah (initial voc.), 
girvanah (voc.), nrvahasd, yajiavdhasd (voc.), sddmamakhasam, 
and nrcdksasam. In these instances we can come to no definite 
conclusion concerning the place of the accent. 

Finally, we have the isolated cases désdvastar, a nomen agentis 
in the vocative; indrapinah with derivative in -na; bharjikam, 
which may be taken as a karmadharaya compound; svidhuksddma, 
for which see Whitney, and suriipakrtnim with derivative in -tni. 
The adverb sw is added at the beginning, otherwise than in 
visvasuvid. 

In all the examples we have hitherto examined, the nominal part 
precedes the verb, as in the Greek immofvyos. In many instances, 
the first part shows a case-form. Sometimes, when the nominal 
part ends in a, 1, or u, these vowels appear as 4, i, or a, for instance, 
in hrdayavidhas. This vowel strengthening in Vedic compounds 
corresponds to similar vowel lengthening in the Homeric dialect, 
€. J., tympedéos (but ivepedés), ixwpddios (but idpodos) ; this has 
been brought about by metrical requirements. 

Among our Vedic examples three compounds have still to be 
mentioned which differ from the others in as much as they begin 
with the verbal part (Greek dpyéxaxos) ; viz., mandaydtsakham, 
vidddvasuh, and siksanaréh. The two first are participial com- 
pounds, treated by Whitney, § 1309. Mdanurhitah stands alone in 
this respect that the noun part is a stem in -uws with a sandhi- 
ending in -ur. The words: dparajitam, dkaimakarsanah and 
pannaga are karmadhdraya-compounds, containing a tatpurusa. 

Whitney’s grammar has been referred to several times in this 
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article. It is an excellent work of great practical value, as many 
others have felt before me. While engaged on this treatise, I 
often have admired the great accuracy of this best of all Sanskrit 
grammars. A slight objection only might be made to his treatment 
of the Vedic part. For the analysis of the Rgveda he has used 
Grassmann’s Worterbuch rather than the Vedic text itself (see 
Preface), in consequence of which he has sometimes not sufficiently 
considered the linguistic matter in its syntactic coherence. Thus, 
for instance, he has not mentioned the fact that compounds, some- 
times being no longer felt as such, have taken the meanings and 
functions of non-compound words. The true value of gopdm in 
gopam rtdsya appears better from the text than from a dictionary. 
Professor Lanman has said that the dictionary of Grassmann stands 
next in importance for Vedic studies to the Vedic text itself. 
Grassmann’s work, therefore, is of great value, but it cannot exempt 
the author of a grammar from consulting the text itself. 





[Eprtror1aL Nore.—The present editor saw this article for the first time 
in final page proof. Of many matters on which he would differ from the 
author, he can mention only one or two. Page 173: devdgopd and 
dhigopad are of course bahuvrihis. Surely no one who knows the Indra- 
Vrtra myth can doubt that the waters of 1.32.11 (so; correct reference 
on p. 168) “have the dragon as guardian,” that is are “ guarded by the 
dragon ”; “ guardians of the dragon ” makes simple nonsense. The author’s 
mistranslation creates an imaginary difficulty—P. 174: mnamaskdra and 
hahakara are not noun compounds at all (not from namas and haha + 
a noun kdra), but primary derivatives of the compound verbs namas-kr 
and haha-kr. The “vrddhi” did not “escape Whitney”; it is covered 
by Whitney § 1148e,f; for the verbal composition see Whitney, §§ 1091- 
1094. One might as well exclaim over the “vrddhi” in upakdra or 
samskdra, which is of precisely the same origin.—P. 176: I think the 
author misunderstands Whitney’s Preface (p. vi). Whitney naturally 
used Grassmann in collecting materials, as everyone else does; but a 
careful student of his Grammar would hardly suppose that he blindly 
followed Grassmann’s (or anyone else’s) interpretations without referring 
to the original texts.—F. E.] 
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Babylonisches-assyrisches Glossar. Von Cart Bezotp. Nach dem 
Tode des Verfassers unter Mitwirkung von ADELE BEZOLD 
zum Druck gebracht von ALBRECHT GéTzE. Heidelberg: 
CarRL WINTER, 1926. vii-+ 343 pp., large 8vo. Price 30 
marks, bound. 


Several years before the war, Professor Bezold of Heidelberg 
began work, with the aid of the Heidelberg Academy of Sciences, 
on a new Assyrian Dictionary, planned on a monumental scale. 
The coming of the world war showed that there was little hope 
of completing the original undertaking, certainly not in the life- 
time of the editor. 

When it became evident that the great plan of the Assyrian 
Dictionary could not be executed, Bezold determined to prepare a 
glossary, containing the gist of his material, and had succeeded in 
practically completing it at the time of his death, Nov. 21st, 1922. 
He had intended, as Dr. Gétze tells us, to begin the printing of 
the book in the same year, subjecting it to a renewed examination 
and revision, unhappily prevented by his death. His brilliant 
pupil, Dr. Albrecht Gétze, shouldered the very heavy responsibility 
of editing the orphaned manuscript. Under the circumstances, he 
had to be content with a careful revision of the orthography, and 
the addition of words and meanings found in the publications of 
Ebeling, Gadd (The Fall of Nineveh), Langdon, Lautner, Lewy, 
Meissner, San Nicolo, Smith (Babylonian Historical Tezts), 
Thompson (The Assyrian Herbal), Thureau-Dangin (Rituwels 
accadiens), and Weidner. With two exceptions Bezold was not able 
to incorporate anything published after 1917. This will explain 
the nature of the work. Basing it upon the older lexicographers 
and his own incomplete collections, Bezold proceeded to collect all 
the material then available in translated texts, but made no effort 
to penetrate into the obscurities of untranslated documents, owing 
to the impossibility of completing such a task. Bezold has also 
used the material found in the philological journals, at least up to 
about 1917, as is illustrated by the fact that he has even included 


the reviewer’s explanation of dallalu as “bat,” published in OLZ. 
6 177 
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16 (1913), 213. This idea is probably wrong (cf. the reviewer in 
Revue d’Assyriologie, 1919, p. 180 f.), but its inclusion shows the 
spirit of the scholar, who was not like his great contemporary, 
Delitzsch, who seldom troubled himself about the ideas of other 
men. 

On the other hand, while Delitzsch penetrated deep into the 
understanding of the Assyrian texts, and analyzed the meanings 
of words with an unequalled sureness of method, Bezold was 
always rather helpless in this direction, and his Glossar shows his 
deficiencies in magnified form. A few illustrations will make our 
meaning clearer. P. 32b we find “eldahhu, eldaqqu Weide(?) ; 
Peitsche(?),” while a little below we have “iltagqu Citrone( ?),” 
and on p. 73a we have “ istahhu, iltahhu Peitsche.” There are no 
cross-references. One can easily imagine Delitzsch’s reaction to 
this sort of thing, as well as the effect upon the mind of the philo- 
logically innocent student. The treatment of verbs is sometimes 
extremely inconsistent, not to say confused. The most amazing 
collections of significations are often piled up under a single stem; 
drastic illustrations are found under “wasdru, asdru, masdru” 
(p. 75b), where the stems wér (39) and wér (9) are hopelessly 
confused, and under mani (p. 176b), where mani, “to count,” 
and mini, “to love” (for etymology cf. AJSL. 34. 231) are com- 
bined. There is no reason for identifying abdtu ( "3X, by partial 
assimilation, as well-known) with abdtu (bs), as is done on pp. 
9b-10a. Worse, however, is the extraordinary confusion between 
the stems “tabdqu, tabaqu” (p. 130b) and tabaéku (p. 291b), 
where we should have only fabaqu (5b) and tabéku, “pour out, 
heap up (by complementary antiphrasis*).” As a result natbaku, 
“mountain stream,” appears under both stems and the derivatives 
are hopelessly confused. Such words as tibku, tikbu, “layer,” 
and natbaktu, “cataract,” belong exclusively with tabaku. In the 
list of books used, by the way, the Huttiéme campagne de Sargon, 
where the word natbaktu first occurs, is not mentioned at all, 





1The verb tabéku is properly a secondary formation from the I? form 
of abaéku, like tasébu, takdlu, tabédlu, ete. 

*For the meaning of this expression, which the reviewer coined some 
years ago, cf. JAOS 36. 228, and especially AJSL 34, 221, 239, 253, and 
254, on thn. 
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though a number of words from it (so kiwru,® p. 136b) are in- 
cluded. An illustration of the opposite tendency, the separation 
of words which belong together, is found on p. 228a, where parsu, 
“Heiligtum,” is distinguished from parsu, “rite, custom, ordi- 
nance,” though the former is simply Witzel’s interpretation of the 
very same material on which the second set of meanings is based 
by practically all other scholars. 

This brings us to the principal feature of the book: the use of 
matter from all sources without any references. It will be a good 
thing to compel students to go through the literature in search of 
obscure words and meanings, but it is to be feared that Bezold’s 
dictionary will continue to perpetuate all sorts of false interpreta- 
tions and words which do not exist, just as Muss-Arnolt’s Assyrian 
Dictionary has during the past two decades. The latter, however, 
carried its own antidote, since it gave full references, and made it 
possible for every serious student to check its statements. 

Without attempting to be exhaustive, the reviewer will give a 
few more of the important omissions and corrections which he has 
noticed in a rather rapid perusal of the Glossar. 

Page Ya: The stem “(wadsu), adsu, ma dsu,” “ be little, want- 
ing, needy,” is identical with emésu, “be in need” (p. 41a), as 
the reviewer has pointed out, with the etymology (Heb. yin ) 
in a note on the Old Babylonian recension of the Atrahasis Myth, 
AJSL 40. 135. The correct infinitive form is ewésu, and not 
wadsu. On the same page we have the correct form of urru, 
“light, day,” given as wru, which is connected with ’6r, “light,” 
instead of with Arab. hurr, “bright, free.” In general, the ety- 
mological part of the book is exceedingly weak. 

tb: For dru, “ watery gulf, oean,” cf. RA 16. 178, where the stem 
éru== Arab. gara, yagiru, “to inundate,” has been demonstrated 
in the inscriptions of Hammurabi. The verb hamdru has nothing 
to do with an imaginary éru—Heb. ty, “to be blind,” but 
means “to cover, veil” ..¢, as shown RA 16. 182f., and is 
not a loanword at all. 

13a: For abunnatu see the full discussion of the word RA 16. 
173 ff., where the meaning is shown to have been primarily 
“knot ”== Arab. tibnatu" and secondarily “ backbone, back.” 





* Kiuru, “laver,” is the same word as Heb. kiyyér; see JAOS 36. 232, 
and 40. 317. 
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3%a: The meaning “diamond,” for elmésu is absurd, since 
diamonds were not then known. It is based upon Arab. almdas, a 
loan from Greek! Haupt has happily combined elmésu with Heb. 
hasmal = Eg. hsmn, “ brass” ; elméSu = *esmélu. 

38b: The much-abused word mummu is explained as meaning 
primarily “ grandmother ” (wm-ummu), whence “ancestor”! On 
p- 176a it is explained as “ water, call, cry,” and compared, as 
now popular, to Gr. Adyos. The reviewer has explained the two 
words mummu, “lady” (béltu™) and “millstone,” as both de- 
rived from Sum. umu(n), mumu, with the same meanings; see 
JBL 39. 143-147. There is also a Sumerian word wmma, wmmea, 
“savant,” from which ummidnu, ummdénu, “ craftsman, scholar,” 
is derived. 

49b: The words aninu, annu, arnu, enadnu, ennittu are all 
treated as one word(!), derived from enénu (jm), “ implore 
(forgiveness).” The unfortunate student is likely to come to the 
conviction that neither consonants nor vowels have any special 
significance in Assyrian. 

66a: Amurdinnu is still rendered “rose,” following the Indo- 
’ European ward. The reviewer has tried to establish the meaning 
“lotus tree,” Arab. Sydw 5 see ZA (new series) 3. 141. At all 
events, there never were roses in the wddis of Arabia. 

78a. Bezold has a penchant for the e vowel, which he uses even 
more frequently than Jensen in KB 6. 2. The best corrective for 
the over-use of e is still a perusal of Haupt’s classical monograph 
on The Assyrian E Vowel. This penchant leads him to insist on 
the spelling estu for itu, “from.” RA 16. 178f. the reviewer 
has derived istu, ultu from the Old Babylonian wistu™, “ differ- 
ence, discrepancy ” ; the stem is wsy, “to cut,” traceable in Hebrew, 
Arabic and Egyptian. 

79b: There is a decided confusion here between the words ittu, 
pl. idati, “side” (fem. of idu, “hand ”) ; itd, pl. ité and it (7) ati, 
“boundary.” RA 16. 189, note, the reviewer has tried to dis- 
tinguish them carefully. There is one mistake in this treatment, 
however; ittu, pl. ittati, “signs, marks of identity, omens,” is 
probably not a secondary plural of idu, idati, but should correctly 
be ettu, ettati, identical with Heb. *‘andt, “intent, purpose” 
(AJSL 41. 95f.; 283f.) with feminine ¢ treated as stem con- 
sonant. The relation of meanings is illustrated by Arab. ma‘nd, 
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“meaning, intent,” and Heb. ma‘néh, “ purpose.” The word ettu 
has been entirely overlooked by Bezold. 

88b: Here should be inserted the verb buttd, “to put (some- 
body) off ” (Arab. batta’a) ; see AJSL 34. 232, n. 3. 

102a: Gissu is “hip, side” (RA 16. 180). 

102b: The word da’tu, “ Geldbedarf, Auslagen,” should be sup- 
pressed and combined with ta’tu, “bribe, etc.” (129a). 

116a: There is some confusion in treating the stem zarému, 
saramu. Zardmu, “to pay attention to, direct,” is naturally iden- 
tical with saraému, “to plan” (p. 239b), which is itself simply a 
transposition of the common samdru (swmmuru), ismir (like 
isrim), “to plan, pay attention to” (p. 238b). For the trans- 
position cf. kaséru, sakaru, “to dam, block,” where the interchange 
of the order of the consonants has come through the perfect tksir = 
iskir; cf. tikbu, tibku and karmu, kamru, etc. The Arabic equiva- 
lent of samdru, with the same meaning, is démara ( .). 

122ab: The primary force of hami is “hold, seize”; there is 
only one stem, as shown RA 16. 181 f., where the word is further 
compared to Eth. hamdya, “to bind,” and Eg. hm‘, “ to seize.” 

123a: The original meaning of hamdmu, is “cut, split,” 
whence “decide” (RA 16. 182). Hutammumu actually means 
“to be split by fissures,” as pointed out there. 

125b: There is no hupipi, which must be read huwawa, as 
pointed out by Clay and confirmed by the discovery of the Hurrian 
form Huwawa for Humbaba. The huwawa-humbabitu is not an 
animal, but a labyrinth, or maze-pattern, as shown by Sidney 
Smith and Thureau-Dangin. 

126b: For the stem harddu, its meaning and its etymology cf. 
RA 16. 183 f. 

149b: Karmu, “ruin,” is simply a transposition of kamru, 
“heap,” JAOS 36. 228, from kaméru, “ pour out, heap up.” 

162b: The stem *latéku, with its derivatives litku, litiktu, 
maltaktu (JAOS 36. 230 f.), should be inserted. 

163a. The forms ma’i, me’i are hypothetical, and the word 
amiitu (called a plural of ma’i.) is probably not connected with 
Heb. mé‘im, “ intestines, bowels,” at all; cf. RA 16. 176. 

180b: Insert marahu, “to spoil (of grain)”; see AJSL 34. 232. 

185a: For the reviewer’s view that mastakal means “hemp, 
hashish,” see ZA (new series) 3. 139. 
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200a: Under “nimtanagu Messrohr” there should be some 
reference to ginindanaqqu on p. 100a. And why the curious 
divergence in orthography? 

205b: RA 16. 186 ff., the reviewer has made the meaning “to 
swell” probable for nardbu. 

210a: Just what the student will make out of saddinu, satinu, 
suddinnu, etc., with the meanings “ Eule(?); Deichselende( ?) ; 
(unteres?) Kleidungsstiick,” is doubtful. Certainly he is not in- 
formed specifically that the three meanings belong to three differ- 
ent words. 

217a: The word sapru does not mean “skin,” nor is it con- 
nected with sapparu, “ibex,” but it is “arse, rump ” = Arab. fafr, 
with the same meaning, as proved RA 16. 192. On p. 283, sapru 
is mentioned twice with reference each time to sapru. 

217%b: Insert saréhu, “to sag, collapse” (RA 16. 182, n. 3; 
Altorientalische Bibliothek, Vol. I, p. 53, n. 12). 

224a: Pisnugti means properly “fool”; see RA 16. 188. 

240b: Why is ga’u rendered “to dung,” instead of “to vomit”? 

244a: For quliptu, quluptu, “slough of a serpent,” which is 
. omitted, see RA 16. 189f., and AJSLZ 36. 278. The reviewer's 
discovery has been accepted by Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, 
Vol. II, pp. 150, 196, 284. 

245a: It is very questionable whether the new orthography, 
gepru, qepertu, for kibru, kibratu will commend itself generally. 
The reviewer does not believe it. 

254a: The common word rittu, “leg, foot” (cf. AJSL 34. 236, 
n. 1), seems to be entirely missing, and is not even found under 
laktu, the old reading. 

293a: Talimw is “ uterine brother,” i. e., brother from the same 
mother ; cf. RA 16. 193. 

The preceding illustrations will show that the Glossar remains 
very much of a torso, and an unfinished torso as well. We owe a 
great deal to the editor, Dr. Gétze, who has shouldered the thank- 
less task of bringing it out, knowing well that the result would 
in any case be severely criticized. It is to be hoped that his ex- 
planation of the manner in which he proceeded with his part of 
the work, as given in the preface, will prevent any unjust comments 
from being made at his expense. 
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Die Wanderungen der Hebraer im 3. und 2. Jahrtausend v. Chr. 
Von AntToN JirKu. [Der Alte Orient, Band 24, Heft 2.] 
Leipzig: Hinricus, 1924. 32 pp. 


The author of this brochure is a professor in the University of 
Breslau, who is well known to all students of the Old Testament 
for his books dealing with the relation between Israel and the 
Ancient Orient. His Altorientalischer Kommentar zum Alten 
Testament (1923) is a very useful collection of materials from the 
inscriptions, arranged as a corpus of glosses and illustrations. 
The enthusiasm which Jirku feels for the Old Testament because 
of its literary and spiritual preéminence is effectively demonstrated 
by his excellent little book, Das Alte Testament im Rahmen der 
Altorientalischen Kulturen (1926). His critical position may be 
defined as moderate, between that of Sellin and Kittel. In his 
attitude toward the relation between Israel and the surrounding 
peoples, Jirku resembles Bohl very closely. 

In the study before us Jirku studies the problem of the early 
migrations of the Hebrews in the light of the new Hittite and 
Old Babylonian references to the Habiru. Since his book was 
written new material of first-class importance has come to light 
in the Kirkik tablets being edited by Chiera and Speiser. Jirku 
ranges himself with the majority, which accepts the equation 
Habiru=‘Ibri. It is true that such competent philologists as 
Dhorme and Landsberger have recently declared themselves against 
the identification, but it is interesting to note that their reasons 
are historical, not philological. The reviewer has expressed him- 
self on the subject, with a full philological defense of the equation, 
JBL 43. 389-392, a discussion which supersedes his earlier and 
briefer treatments. His results are in some respects strikingly 
similar tu those of Jirku, though the latter emphasizes the fact 
that the Habiru were nearly always mercenaries, while the re- 
viewer stressed their nomadic character. Jirku is probably correct 
in laying emphasis upon the curious fact that the Habiru so com- 
monly appear as mercenary bands, but I think one can go even 
farther than he does. SA-GAZ is the equivalent, as well known, 
of Accadian habbatu, bandit, from habdétu, to rob, plunder. The 
derivatives hubutati (plural of *hubuttu) and hubutitu mean, re- 
spectively, “ tax-free property ” and “condition of being tax free 
(of property).” The natural deduction from this is that the 
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habbatu received hubutati in return for his services, so that the 
habbatu must have been in point of fact a mercenary, who was 
rewarded by a grant of rent-free land for himself and his retainers. 
The word SA-GAZ is, accordingly, the regular equivalent of Italian 
condottiere, in the second millennium B.C. Like the condottieri 
of the late Middle Ages, the SA-GAZ formed bands of men with 
their wives and families, who hired themselves out to the best 
paying military chieftains, and devoted themselves to banditry 
when regular employment was not forthcoming. The SA-GAZ 
were naturally of every race, but predominantly Habiru, a fact 
which accounts for the secondary equivalence SA-GAZ = Habiru. 
The Habiru of the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries B.C. bear 
Cossaean names like Harbi-sipak, Hurrian (?) names like Tette, 
and Assyrian names, as in the case of the Habiru mentioned in 
the Kirkfik tablets. There is no reason, therefore, to suppose that 
the SA-GAZ of the time of Narim-Sin, about 2600 B.c., were 
Hebrews. 
The relation between the earlier adjectival form Habiru and the 
later Assyrian gentilic Habiré’a is precisely the same as that be- 
‘tween the older ‘ber and the later ‘Jbri. In very much the same 
way we have in the Amarna Tablets awilit Habiri and awilit 
hub (p)8i, peasants (bound to the soil), while in later Hebrew we 
have the singulars ‘Jbri and hopsi, peasant freeholder; see JPOS 
6. 106-108. The Hebrew tradition makes it clear that ‘Eber repre- 
sents the Aramaean nomads of the early second millennium, so 
the reviewer can see no reason to surrender his view that *‘Abir 
== Habiru is an intransitive participle meaning “nomad.” But 
after the Aramaean tribesmen (cf. JBL 43. 385 ff.) had become 
known throughout Mesopotamia as mercenaries, their name, Habiru, 
supplanted the original word habbatu, as the term for “ mer- 
cenary.” It will be an interesting study to follow the indications 
of Hebrew tradition which connect the Patriarchs with the pro- 
fession of the habbatu. The réle of Abraham in Gen. xiv becomes 
much clearer in this light. Most important, however, is the new 
understanding of the Hebrew settlement in Goshen, which must 
have been a military foundation, designed to protect the Asiatic 
frontier of Egypt, just as the Jewish colony of Yeb was estab- 
lished by the Egyptian kings of the Saite Dynasty in order to 
protect their southern borders against the Nubians. 
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Professor Jirku’s treatment of the ‘pr in the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions of the Eighteenth, Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties is 
based on Heyes. Phonetically, the equation ‘pr ‘Eber is difficult, 
since the Egyptians of the New Empire regularly transcribe 
Semitic b by their own b. When Canaanite harb (Heb. héreb), 
sword, is transcribed harp, later hérp, it only shows that there was 
the same tendency for a final vowelless sonant stop following a 
consonant to become voiceless that there is in the modern Arabic 
dialect of Egypt. When the Greeks transcribed the same word 
harpé (with the Ionic vowel ending), they also heard the final 
b asap. But the db in ‘Eber is medial, and cannot have been 
pronounced as a voiceless p. That ‘pr is not a loan in the sense of 
= “mercenary,” with assimilation to the Egyptian verb ‘pr, to equip, 

is indicated clearly enough by the fact that all the Egyptian troops 
of the New Empire were mercenaries of one race or another, so 
there was no place for such a loan. The reviewer is, therefore, 
inclined to prefer his own identification of the ‘pr with the 
| Midianite “Dy (see his discussion in the paper on the “ Jordan 
= Valley in the Bronze Age,” in Vol. 6 of the Annual of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research). 

We congratulate Professor Jirku on a most valuable and stimu- 
lating contribution to early Hebrew history, one which cannot be 
overlooked by any serious student of this fascinating subject. The 
© Patriarchal Age is beginning to be illuminated by the light from 
> the monuments, and the reviewer, for one, hopes that the author 
is able to continue his researches. 


























W. F. ALBRIGHT. 
Jerusalem. 



















The Mysterious Kundalini. By Vasant G. Retz. Bombay: D. 
B. TARAPOREVALA AND Sons AND Company, 1927. Pp. iv + 
112. Price Rs. 3/8. 












The thesis of the book is that the Coiled Serpent, Kundalini, is 
the right vagus nerve. Hatha Yoga texts, however, place her in 
the miladhaira cakra, in the pelvis. The pictures opposite pages 
sixteen and twenty-five, showing padmdsana and siddhdsana, do not 
agree with descriptions in Hatha Yoga Pradipika 1. 46 and 1. 37, 
respectively. 








Grorce W. Briaas. 





Drew Theological Seminary. 
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The Mahabharata, for the first time critically edited by VisHNu 
S. SuxrHanKar, Ph.D. Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Re- 
search Institute, 1927. [Text of 1.1.1 to 1. 2.233 inel.] 


ix + 60 pp. 


When so many Sanskrit works of vastly less importance have 
been satisfactorily edited, it might seem strange that we should 
have had to wait until now to see the beginnings of a critical edi- 
tion of the most famous work of all Indian literature, and the 
greatest epic of the world (in point of size at least). The reason 
is fairly familiar to all Sanskritists. The enormity and staggering 
difficulty of the task seem to place it beyond the powers of any one 
man in an average life-time. For this reason a group of European 
scholars planned at one time to make an international undertaking 
of the task. The war put a quietus on this plan. After the war 
the then newly founded Bhandarkar Institute undertook the work, 
from a fresh start, hoping to make it more of a national endeavor, 
and appealing for the very large financial support needed to Indian 
governments, princes, and men of wealth. Not as many favorable 
responses have been received as might be desired ; but very generous 
aid has been and is being given by some, the chief of whom are 
mentioned on the cover of this brochure. The most generous of 
all, I believe, has been the Chief of Aundh, the cultivated ruler of 
a Southern Maratha state which, though very small and not very 
rich, has acquired under his enlightened government a cultural 
distinction out of all proportion to its size and wealth. 

In 1923 a “tentative ” edition of the Virita Parvan, the fourth 
of the eighteen books of the epic, was issued by the Institute, under 
the editorship of N. B. Utgikar. Since then the management has 
changed, and for the past two years the editor-in-chief has been 
Dr. V. S. Sukthankar. We now have before us the first fruits of 
his labors, containing the text of (almost) the first two chapters 
(adhydyas) of the first book (Adi Parvan), with critical apparatus 
and a short provisional foreword. It is an infinitesimal part of 
the vast text, but enough to permit a judgment of the character of 
the work that is being done. 

I have not only carefully studied most of the text here printed, 
with the manuscript readings recorded; but I have also had the 
privilege of many long personal discussions with the editor on some 
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of the problems, great and small, which confronted him. No 
advocatus diaboli could have tried harder than I to discover flaws. 
And I can say without hesitation or reservation that in my opinion 
it would be impossible to make any serious improvements in 
method, or successfully to attack the general results, on the basis 
of materials available at the time. Opinions will, no doubt, differ 
about details here and there. That is inevitable; although I have 
found extremely few places where I can see any strong reasons for 
changing the text as printed. It is possible that some now un- 
known recensions may come to light, which might compel a more 
radical revision. This seems, however, unlikely, since the editor 
and his agents have made an intensive search for manuscripts in 
most parts of India, and the chances are that they have included 
within their purview examples of all important streams of tradi- 
tion. Yet the search should of course be continued, especially in 
out-of-the-way regions, such as Nepal, from which Sukthankar has 
been able to get hold of only one manuscript (of an apparently 
peculiar and important recension called “ Maithili”) for this book. 
Kashmir, too, may yield important finds. One of the most valuable 
of Sukthankar’s results is his establishment for the first time of a 
“Kasmiri” recension of the epic, represented, to be sure, among 
the manuscripts here collated, only by devandgari transcripts; no 
manuscripts in the native Kashmirian sdradé alphabet are in- 
cluded. Genuine old Sdradaé writings are now not so easy to find; 
what are offered as such often turn out to be worthless modern 
copies of works imported into Kashmir from the south. It is to 
be hoped that in some way the materials for the Kasmiri recension 
may be augmented by some original Sdrada texts. For it seems 
that Sukthankar is quite right in regarding this as on the whole 
the oldest and best recension now known. 

In the Foreword, the editor speaks of his results very modestly ; 
perhaps too modestly, though this is a good fault. It is no doubt 
true that the peculiar nature of Mahabharata tradition makes it 
exceptionally hard, even as compared with other Indian texts, to 
get at a really “original” text. To do this in all details is, we 
may grant, probably forever impossible. Yet when we consider the 
amount of oral tradition, and of contamination and blending of 
different streams, which has been the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in this case, it is perhaps rather surprising to find such 
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extensive and substantial agreements as seem to exist among the 
important and significant manuscripts. To put it otherwise, while 
variations and additions are indeed countless in number, it is 
almost a pleasant surprise to find that, after the skillful sifting 
of the editor, relatively few important matters of doubt remain. 
We seem justified in hoping that Sukthankar’s methods - ill give 
us in time a text which can without much inaccuracy be ec vnsidered 
an ancestor of all extant manuscripts. That is, where a Maha- 
bharata text differs strikingly from it, there will be a presumption 
that that difference is secondary and late, in comparison with 
Sukthankar’s text. There is, of course, a more ultimate sense in 
which even this text can not be called the “ Ur-Mahabhirata ” ; 
but we shall probably never get much nearer to that desideratum. 

The present Foreword is to be superseded by a full Introduction 
at the end of the First Parvan. It is therefore very brief; and at 
times, unfortunately, it is lacking in clarity and power of con- 
viction. No hint is given of the evidence for the statement (p. iv) 
that “K” represents “transcripts of the KaSmiri . . . version”; 
nor do the seven small points of agreement between (some of) the 
“K” mss., which are listed Joc. cit., really “ document” (that is, 
prove) the “affinity of K.” Ample evidence exists, I believe, on 
both these points; it is only the phraseology, or lack of any state- 
ment, which I find unfortunate. Not all the passages referred to 
as proof for statements about the interrelationship of versions seem 
cogent ; and those statements as a whole will, I hope, gain in clarity 
and effectiveness in the final “ Introduction.” But the most im- 
portant principle for constituting the text, namely reliance on 
agreements between the Kashmirian and Southern versions (the 
Kashmirian being on the whole the best representative of the 
“ Northern ” branch), is clearly stated, and is undoubtedly sound. 
Secondary or accidental agreements between these two versions are, 
it is certain, relatively rare and unimportant. 

In the Text, an attempt has been made to indicate portions 
which the editor regards as “less than certain” by a wavy line 
printed underneath. This is a good device, although by its very 
nature hard to apply strictly and consistently, as I found in using 
a similar device for the Panchatantra. I should have used the 
wavy line under -ddaw 1. 28a, caiva 1. 122c, rajfio 1. 163a, dhruvam 
1.194b, yac ca 1.196a, Ghuh 2.16b (or read viduh), tha 2. 22d, 
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dvijottamah 2.23d, niryanam 2.52c (or read nirydtra), vat 
2.110d, tv atra 2.152a (reading very dubious). Contrariwise I 
should not have used it, where the editor does, under -rsayo 1. 33d, 
nor in 1. 144¢, 1.195a, and 2.54c. In only a few cases does there 
seem to me to be decided reason for adopting other readings than 
those printed. In 2.195a capi is surely much better supported 
than cdtra, and in 2.138d kim va rather than vd kim. I might 
have made different choices in some other instances, but will men- 
tion only one. In 1.201b cinrtam seems much more likely than 
cimrtam. While the manuscript readings are indecisive, I should 
read the text: 


bharatasya vapur hy etat satyam canrtam eva ca 
navanitam yatha dadhno dvipadim brahmano yathd, (etc.). 


“For this form of the (Maha-) Bharata is Truth,—yes, and False- 
hood too! (It is) like butter (the top) of sour milk, like the 
brahman (the best) of men,” etc. The crucial word is eva. It 
emphasizes a paradox. This panegyrist of the epic starts out to 
claim that it contains everything. Having said that it is all 
“truth,” he feels that that is not enough; even what is not truth 
must be claimed for it, namely, “ falsehood.” Similar things occur 
in the Upanishads and the Bhagavad Gita; cf. Gita 10.4 and 5, 
where God is the source of all states, including “fear and fear- 
lessness .. . fame and disrepute.” Later copyists naturally gagged 
at attributing “falsehood” to the epic, and substituted the 
harmless amrtam, “immortality,” for anrtam. So, at least, it 
seems to me that the variant must be interpreted. It seems un- 
likely that “falsehood” (surely a lectio difficilior) would have 
been introduced secondarily by a number of later copyists. And, 
above all, what does eva mean, if it follows amrtam? That word 
would call for no such emphatic particle! 

Mention should be made of the fact that for the first time this 
edition reduces to exactly one hundred the list of (sub-)parvans 
or chapter-groups of the Mahabharata listed in the “Table of 
Contents,” the Parva-satngraha, 1. 2. 34-69 as here numbered. The 
next verse, 1. 2. 70, speaks of them as one hundred in number, but 
all previous editions, and most manuscripts (if not all), exceed 
that number in the actual list. It is impossible to say confidently, 
at present, whether Sukthankar’s list will finally prove correct or 
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not. There are some unusually serious textual difficulties in it; 
and much will depend on how it fits the actual text of the whole 
epic when this has been critically edited. Sukthankar evidently 
feels that the number “one hundred” in 1. 2. 70 should be taken 
literally, and the preceding list made to agree with it. It would 
be surprising if there were not further difficulties in fitting the 
divisions of the epic itself to the list. Is it not, however, at least 
possible that the author of the verse only meant it as an approxi- 
mate or “ round ” number? 

Dr. Sukthankar deserves to be heartily congratulated on the 
brilliant success of his work. More than that, he deserves the 
active support of all Sanskritists, and of all who are interested in 
the furtherance of this supremely important work, which none 
could do better than he. It is earnestly to be hoped that the way 
will be made easy for him to press forward towards the still distant 
goal as rapidly as may be. 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 

Yale University. 


Mose ben Maimon. Fiihrer der Unschliissigen. Ins deutsche 
iibertragen und mit erklirenden Anmerkungen versehen von 
Dr. ApoLF Weiss. Verlag von Fetix MEINeErR. Leipzig, 1924. 
(Vols. II and III.) 


Dr. Weiss would have done well had he, like his predecessor 
Fiirstenthal, frankly stated on the title page that the present work 
was a translation of Ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew rendition. For one 
thing, he would have saved the reviewer the trouble of checking 
him up on that score. And for another, he then might gracefully 
have refrained from crossing swords with Munk—as for instance 
he does in part II, p. 24, note 15—when the latter makes any 
strictures upon Ibn Tibbon’s accuracy. As it is, Dr. Weiss exposes 
himself unnecessarily to enfilading fire from any reviewer who 
chooses to compare his translation with the Arabic Text. 

Nevertheless, the translation is highly commendable for its 
happy combination of style with more than fair faithfulness to the 
text. Only here and there does a paraphrase creep in in place of a 
translation. And only at times is the translation not quite as 
accurate as may have been desired. But Dr. Weiss is never guilty 
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of the paraphrastic circumlocutions characteristic of the standard 
English translations of the Moreh. Nor can one find actual mis- 
understandings of the text such as are to be met with in the 
English. Also the ample “erklirende Anmerkungen” which 
appear in the form of foot-notes the reader will find very helpful 
and clarifying. In short, we may say without reserve that the 
present version while falling short of the incomparable Munk, is a 
distinct improvement upon the previous German translation, and 
is in a class by itself as compared to the English. 

Considering the comparatively eminent merit of Dr. Weiss’ work, 
we regret all the more keenly to note the numerous orthographic 
errors that were allowed to remain in the Hebrew passages of this 
edition, due entirely to faulty proof correction. 


Atlantic City. H. 8. Davipow1rTz. 





NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Society held in New 
York on Dee. 9, 1927, the following resolution was passed: “ The Executive 
Committee of the American Oriental Society hereby submits for the 
consideration of the American Council of Learned Societies the project 
of an American School of Indo-Iranian Research, which was approved 
by the Society at its annual meeting in Cincinnati, April 20, 1927, and 
requests the endorsement of this undertaking by the American Council 
of Learned Societies.” 


It was voted: that a reserve fund of $2000, represented by the Society’s 
shares of the preferred stock of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Ry. 
Co. having a par value of $2000, be established as of January 1, 1927, 
and that the income therefrom shall be used for general publication 
purposes. 


List of new members elected by the Executive Committee, Oct.-Dec., 1927. 


Prof. A. E. Bigelow Mr. Frank G. Moore 
Mr. Francis J. Fendley Mrs. Gilbert M. Nichols 
Prof. Benigno Ferrario Dr. William F. Nutt 
Mr, Quentin K. Y. Huang Mr. P. Appaji Rao 


Prof. Enno Littmann Rev. Dr. Marcus Salzman 
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List of new members elected by the Executive Committee, February, 


1928. 


Mr. Theodore Andrews 
Mrs. Simon Bacharach 
Mr. Louis Bamberger 


Dr. William M. McGovern 
Prof. Charles D. Matthews 
Rev. Dr. Ralph Mortensen 


Pres. Floyd H. Black Prof. Abraham A. Neuman 
Pres. James A. Blaisdell Rabbi Louis I. Newman 
Prof. Clarence Bouma Rabbi Sidney L. Regner 
Prof. Charles Gordon Cumming Rev. Dr. Samuel Schulman 
Prof. Ernst Diez Prof. W. T. Semple 

Dr. Israel Eitan Rabbi Harry J. Stern 

Mr. Felix Fuld Dr. Chaim Tchernowitz 
Prof. J. E. Jaderquist Prof. W. H. Worrell 

Mr. Samuel C, Lamport Mr. Herrick B. Young 


Rev. William McGarry 


List of persons dropped by the Executive Committee from the list of 
members of the Society under the provision of By-Law VIII. 


Prof. C. A. Brodie Brockwell 
Mr. Alfred M. Campbell 

Dr. F. D. Chester 

Mr. Benjamin Fain 

Rabbi Sigmund Frey 

Prof. Luise Haessler 

Mr, Frank Edward Johnson 
Rabbi Samuel Koch 

Rabbi Leon J. Liebreich 

Mr. R. D. Messayeh 


Rev. John Moncure 

Mr. Walter A. Roselle 
Prof. William A. Shelton 
Rev. Hiram Hill Sipes 
Miss Marion W. Sleezer 
Mr. J. W. Stanley 

Mr. Max Steinberg 

Mr. Vladimir A. Tsanoff 
Rev. Dudley Tyng 


The Executive Committee has elected to represent the Society at the 
Seventeenth International Congress of Orientalists at Oxford, in August 
1928, seven delegates: Professors Albright, Bender, Breasted, W. N. Brown, 
Gottheil, Jackson, and President Morgenstern; and two alternates, Pro- 
fessors Chieta and Speiser. 





PERSONALIA 


At the funeral of Professor TaLcorr WILLIAMS, an ex-President of the 
Society, on January 26, 1928, the Society was represented by a committee 
composed of Professors Gottheil and Jackson, Dr. Bull, Dr. Ogden, and 
Mr. Newell. 

Professor MAuRICE BLOOMFIELD, an ex-President of the Society and one 
of the leading Indologists of the world, died in San Francisco on June 13, 
1928. A memorial notice will be printed in a later number of the JouRNAL 











